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New strike 

threat hits 
RA flights 


Spain swept by fury at Basque terror 


Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


Tens of thousands of holiday- 
makers and business travellers 
faced fresh misery last night, 
with peace moves at British Air- 
ways in immin ent danger of 
collapse. 

Leaders of 9,000 cabin crew 
threatened BA with another 
three-day stoppage after strik- 
ers returning to duty over the 
weekend were ordered home 
without pay. Managers told re- 
turning employees that they 
were not needed, despite ful- 
filling a demand that they guar- 
antee to work normally. 

Union officials gave BA un- 
til 3pm today to reinstate around 
100 stewards and stewardesses 
or face more industrial action, 
possibly starting next Tuesday. 

The news comes at a time 
when both sides had declared 
their readiness to find a solution 
to a conflict which has already 
caused severe disruption at 
Heathrow and Gatwick. Many 
passengers are experiencing 
continued inconvenience be- . 
cause the airline is having prob- 
lems coping with the aftermath 
of the strike, which ended at 
6 am on Saturday. 

The company blamed un- 
precedented levels of sickness 
and logistical difficulties be- 
cause planes were in the wrong 
place. However the airline 
hoped that the timetable would . 
be back to normal bv mid- 
week. 

On Saturday, managers told 
a number of returning cabin 
crew to go home on the grounds 
that there was no work for 
them, but rescinded the order 
for union representatives after 
protests from the Transport & 
General Worker’s Union. 


George Ryde, national offi- 
cial of the imkm, said yesterday 
that there was no question of 
the union drawing up propos- 
als to save f 42m - the Issue at 
the heart of the dispute - until 
all his members were reinstat- 
ed Cabin crew walked out last 
Wednesday after BA imposed 
a new pay package in order to 
make the saving . 

Mr Ryde said: “I don’t un- 
derstand why our people are be- 
ing told there is no work for 
them, when there are forty 757s 
languishing on the tarmac” 

He reminded the airline that 
BiD Morris, the TGWU gener- 
al secretary, had said on Friday 
that it was time to “pause for 
peace”. 

The fresh problem emerges 
ahead of the company's annu- 
al genera] meeting tomorrow, 
when management was hoping 
to report on a new atmosphere 
of co-operation, and that prepa- 
rations for a settlement were 
continuing apace. 

A spokesman for BA insist- 
ed that cabin crew had not 
been suspended: “We win be in 
touch as soon as we have work 
for them,” he said 

Cabin crew had been made 
aware before the strike that 
there could be difficulties in 
placing them back on the ros- 
ter because planes would be in 
the wrong place. The absences 
had also made it very difficult 
to deliver a normal timetable. 
“We have asked the union to set 
out its proposals to save £42m 
and we hope they do so,” said 
the airline spokesman. 

Prospects of solving another 
dispute, involving the airline's 
9,000 ground staff, were also in 
the balance last nigfaL Their rep- 
resentatives also meet today to 
decide whether to press for 


fresh negotiations or set dates 
for strikes. Walkouts would in- 
evitably be co-ordinated with 
any. continuing action by cabin 
crews. 

BA’s airport workers are an- 
gry over a plan to sell off the 
company’s catering division. 
The 1,400 workers directly con- 
cerned voted Iasi week to reject 
company proposals lo protect 
their terms and conditions 
after the sale. 

The union win have to decide 
today whether to seek im- 
provements in the package or 
opt for strikes in protest at the 
sell-off. 

The airline was stiH suffering 
yesterday from the after-ef- 
fects of last week's stoppage. 
The company expected that 
today it would have to cancel 48 
out of 122 European flights 
from Heathrow, seven out of 48 
long-haul and 28 out of ,60 
domestic services. 

The airline spokesman, how- 
ever, said that flights were grad- 
ually getting back to normal and 
that a foil timetable should be 
provided by mid week. 

By Saturday, some 2,000 cab- 
in crew had reported sick,' al- 
though 200 of those have 
signalled. their readiness to re- 
turn lo work, the spokesman 
said. BA has aigued that the 
high level of sickness during the 
industrial action was caused by 
employees’ reluctance to go on 
strike. Union leaders claim the 
absence was caused by stress fol- 
lowing management intimida- 
tion. 

Some industry sources, how- 
ever, claimed that many of these 
stewards and stewardesses who 
had declared -themselves unfit 
for work were simply employing 
a device to 30 on strike while 
retaining their salaries. 
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No surrender. A Basque separatist supporter taunts anti-Eta protesters after clashes In Pamplona 


Elizabeth Nash 

Ermua, Basque Country 


Spain, from the Pyrenees to the Ca- 
naries, was swept by an unprecedented 
mass mobilisation against Eta terrorism 
yesterday following the killing of a 
Basque conservative local councillor. 

In Ennua, in the Basque Country, the 
body of Miguel Angel Blanco, who was 
shot in the head on Saturday, was 
brought home to cries of “assassins!” and 


“HB [the Hem Batasuna, prtvEta parry] 
will pay for this” from the crowds. 

Blanco’s mother, sister and young 
fiancee wept as they accompanied the 
coffin into the town hall, where it will 
stay until the foneraj today. Jose Maria 
Aznar, the Prime Minister, has cancelled 
all engagements to be there. 

And, in the northern cily of Pamplona, 
popular fury and hatred overflowed as 
hundreds of young people, shouting 
“sons of bitches!” attacked a smaller 


group of Ela sympathisers. Police in riot 
gear and face masks were forced into the 
uncomfortable, but common, role of 
keeping pro and anti-Eta factions apart 
Police fired rubber bullets at youths at- 
tacking the headquarters of the HB party, 
kicked protesters and hit them with ba- 
tons, leaving them bruised and bleeding. 

Madrid was blocked by protesters 
throughout the eight until yesterday 
morning and further demonstrations are 
planned for coming days. Hundreds arc 


Photograph: Desmond Bpylan/Reutere 

maintaining a permanent vigil at the 
heart of the citv in the Puerta del Sol. 

In Madrid the Basque leader, Jose 
Antonio Ardanza, demanded the polit- 
ical isolation of HB, and accused them 
of being “accomplices of Eta” - an un- 
precedented condemnation from a man 
who has long sought dialogue with the 
gunmen. “Eta bas dealt a death blow to 
our hopes for dialogue and reconcilia- 
tion.” fie said. 

Murder and shame, page 10 



Colin Brown 

Chie f Political Correspondent 

Damning documents showing 
the extern 10 which parliamen- 
tary whips influenced the sup- 
posedly independent Commons 
select ’committees were de- 
stroved - probably by shredding 
- during the investigation into 
Darid WHletts's “dissembling”. 

The disclosure, by a former 
Government whip, that Tbries 
disposed of their private notes 
will raise serious doubts about 
the freedom of the committees 
from party manipulation. 

New select committees were 
established last week to repre- 
sent the balance of MPS ip the 
new parliament. 

The disclosure also under- 
lines the extent to which the 
whips interfered in investiga- 
tions into sleaze by the former 
Standards and Privileges Com- 


mittee for its report on Neil 
Hamilton and allegations of 
layments by Mohamed al 
lytid, the owner of Harrods. 
The Tory Government whips’ 
office became alarmed when Mr 
Willetts, then a Government 
whip, was investigated for writ- 
ing a note to Alastair Good! ad, 
the then Chief Whip, disclosing 
conversations he bad had about 
the proceedings of the inquiry 
into sleaze. Mr WBJetts was later 
accused of “dissembling” in his 
replies to questions from the 
committee about the note he 
sent to the Chief Whip. 

The Independent has learnt 
that, within a week of the 
inquiry, the Tory whips de- 
stroyed all other notes they 
had on file. A former govern- 
ment whip said: “They waited 
a few days and then destroyed 
the lot. I think they shredded 
them. They were worried they 



Bottom ley: Saw reports first 


would be called to give them up 
to the committee. 

“Everyone thought it was very 
harsh on David Wfiletts. All he 
was doing was his job. It is part 
of the game. Everyone knew 
what the whips were up to.” 

There have been continuing 
complaints about the intrusion 


of the whips in the select com- 
mittee system. Tbry members of 
the former health committee, 
then chaired by Marion Roe, a 
former Toiy minister, were 
accused of passing their reports 
and amendments before publi- 
cation to Virginia Bottom! ey. 
then Health Secretary, with the 
approval of the whips. 

Mr Hamilton, who is still 
protesting his innocence, 
complained in a note to the 
Standards and Privileges 
Committee that he bad been a 
victim of the whips. 

The former minister for Cor- 
porate Affairs cited Mr Good- 
lad's predecessor. Richard 
Ryder, in his evidence to the 
committee inquiry for allegedly 
refusing to allow him to see 
Michael Heseltine, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and 
his Cabinet boss, to answer the 
allegations. He was also denied 


permission to communicate to 
other colleagues in the Com- 
mons. “The Chief Whip refused 
to give me permission for this 
and told me to 'go back to ray 
department and get on with ray 
job’. He did not tell me that it 
had already been decided that 
by lunchtime tomorrow I would 
not have that job.” 

Labour whips insist that they 
did not keep copies of notes sent 
to Derek Fosler, the La bo lit 
Chief Whip in Opposition. “We 
just committed everything to 
memory. It was all done word 
of mouth,” said a former senior 
Labour whip. 

Parliamentary whips are of- 
ten accused of practising “black 
arts” against MJPS to impose dis- 
cipline, but this appears to be 
the first time they have been 
accused of deliberately hying to 
avoid investigation by a' Com- 
mons select committee. 


Hard-boiled husband turns in his grave 
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ling: Brenda Bedes 

husband’s remains 

m 


JojQ Mayes 

Like many people who discover 
they are dying, Malcolm Eccles 
set about providing for his 
wife’s needs after he was gone. 
He considered how he could 
help her best then had himself 
reincarnated as an egg timer. 

Mr Eccles, 50. said the one 
thing his wife Brenda, 42, could 
not cook without him was a soft 
boiled egg. So after he died in 
February, Mis Eccles arranged 
for glassbloweis and joiners to 
incorporate his remains in a 
£150 foot-high time piece. 

“Its just what be wanted. 1 can 
see him now laughing bis head 

off at me.” she said. 

Mr Eccles, a screen printer 

from Oldham, Greater Man- 
chester, was divert qsed_rwo 
years ago as sufrenng from 


?l 


bowel cancer. When doctors 
broke the news, he and his 
wife of 14 years went to a local 
beauty spot to try and come to 
terms with the shock. 

“He said he had worked so 
hard all his life and enjoyed it, 
so he couldn’t see why he 
should stop working when he 
was dead,” she said. 

“I can't boil a soft egg to save 
my life, he knew that and said 
I should turn some of his ash- 
es into an egg timer - then he 
could help me and it wouM be 
a nice way of remembering 
him. 

“He said: ‘At least when you 
turn me over it will make you 
smile rather than make you 
ay.’ 


blowers LA Studios in 
bowed, south London, created 


the egg timer. They enlisted 
workmen from a neighbouring 
carpentry firm to make the 
stand. 

“Normally we're used to 
making wine glasses and vases 
so this must have been the 
most extraordinary task we’ve 
ever had to undertake,” said 
Andrew Hay, head of LA Stu- 
dios. “It must have taken us 
four goes before we got it 
absolutely right. We just had to 
leave a hole in the top of the 
timepiece so we could poor the 
ashes in,” he said. 

Mrs Ecdes said the couple’s 
daughter, Leanne, thought 
the timer, which at present 
empties in under a minute, was 
“hilarious”, 

“Malcolm was as daft as a 
brush, he had a good sense of 
humour which he kept right 

■' . o m 
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through to the end,” she said. 
“Now if people going through 
the same thing can get a smile 
or a laugh out of this then it will 
all be worthwhile.” 


T 


Radio 4 chief hits back 

The controller of Radio 4 hit 
back yesterday at a report which 
claimed that he is bent on 
“dumbing down” large swathes 
of output on the BBC's hither- 
to most highbrow network - a 
report which triggered a pre- 
dictably angry outcry from 
watchdog groups. Page 3 

Synod discusses gays 
The Church of England Gen- 
eral Synod wQl today wrestle for 
the fast time in lOjyears with the 
question of its attitude towards 
homosexual clergy. Page 5 
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INNOVATING ■ 


■COMPUTING 


■FAXING 




■COPYING 


Canon make 

J the best budget 

Inkjet printer 

; in the world. 

Personal Computer World 


that is. 


According to Personal 
Computer World, at under 
£200 the Canon 
BJC-240 colour 
printer is the clear 

winner in the best 

l a: 

budget inkjet award for 
1997. What more would 

BJC-240 you need to be 
tempted? Possibly, that 
it's currently being sold 
with a free mono Ink 
cartridge (rrp £23 + VAT). 


itzm. 
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For more information call 
free on 0500 246 246. 
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Boy dies in helicopter 
crash at charity event 


employment 


A nine-year-old boy died and two adults and three other children 
were injured - none seriously - in a helicopter crash during a 
charity event near the Queen Mother's Gtamis Castle in 
Perthshire, yesterday. The five injured passengers were taken to 
Dundee Royal Infirmary after the Jet Ranger helicopter came 
down in a field less than a nifle from the castle just before midday. 
The victim was later named as Gaiy Malley, from Dundee. 

A spokesman for Tayside Police said the helicopter was one of a 
number taking about 300 children with disabilities and special 
needs on rides from the Scottish Transport Extravaganza fete 
organised in the castle grounds by the Forfar-based Strathmore 
Vintage Car Club. The helicopters were hired by the children's 
charity Airborne, which was established by broadcaster Noel 
Edmonds. It is not yet known what caused the crash, but a 
spokesman for Tayside Fire Brigade said there may have been 
heavy rain in the area at the rime. Investigators from the Air 
Accident Investigations Branch are to cany out an inquiry. 


Demands of the job 
destroying family life 


One in four workers do not believe it is possible to have a good 
family life and get ahead in their current job, according to a new 
MORIpolL . u , 

The ability to balance work with their personal life « the key 

J -a 1. ■ - - iV.!_ - 1 liMMlmmr Kv tnP 


factor in determining their commitment to their employer by the 
vast majority of employees, with one in five now saying that they 
would accept a cut in pay to have more free time. Those under the 
age of 35 were most concerned about this and men were marginally 
more worried than women about having enough time for their 
families. “We are experiencing twin revolutions in our society anil 
they are affecting all areas of our lives," said Liz BaTgh, chief 
executive of WFD, a consultancy specialising in wwk/life issues 


Site sought for Scottish parliament 


Scotland's new parliament will never sit in the building which has 
been awaiting its inception for decades, ministers are expected to 
announce this week. The Royal High School on CaJton Hill in 
Edinburgh is thought to be unsuitable because it lacks office space 


and debating chamber, and it was reported yesterday that civil 
servants had been asked to look for alternative venues. 


servants had been asked to look for alternative venues. 

Other possible venues include Edinburgh council's city chambers 
or even a new building in the dtv. Another site which has been 
mentioned is the Donaldson's School for the Deaf, near 
Murrayfield. The Royal High School was built in the 1830s, but was 
adapted in the 1970s to house the assembly planned by the last 
Labour government Edinburgh Council bought it lo preserve it for 
a future parliament and continues to maintain it Fran Abrams 


Family denied legal aid in CJD claim 


The children of a woman who died from Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease 
have been denied legal aid to sue the Government for 
compensation. Thomas Kerr had been pursuing the action for 
damages on behalf of his children John, 8, and Gemma, 10. 
following his ex-wife Janice's death last September. She was 
Scotland's 13th CJD victim. But the Scottish Legal Aid Board has 
rejected the request for legal aid because of doubts about a link 
between eating BSE-infected meat and contracting CJD. However, 
it is understood that at least five similar cases have been approved 
by the Legal Aid Board m England. 



sense Of identity with their employers. Add to this more women m 
the workplace an ageing population, increasing numbers ot lone 
parents and the loss of the extended family support network and 
you can see why work/life balance is emerging as a key tsiaw Jot the 
employee and employer alike." Glenda Cooper 


LIFESTYLE 


Exercise regime crucial to dieting 


feopte on a diet may lose weight in the short term by eating less - 
i .j. n n. Karlr nn unless thev start emtisini! 
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but will see the pounds pDe hack on unless they start exercising 
regularly, scientists are to warn at a conference. 

Recent research has shown that more than half the British 
population is now overweight - with 18 per cent of women and 
15 per cent of men classified as obese. Scientists have also 
confirmed that lack of physical fitness is the main contributor to 
ill health and early death in overweight people. 

The findings are to be discussed at a conference entitled 
Physical Activity and Healthy Weight Management, being held 
tomorrow by the Association for the Study of Obesity and the 
Health Education Authority. Dr Ken Fox, of Exeter University, will 
tell the conference: “There is compelling evidence that exercise as 
part of a weight-loss routine is critical to long-term weight 
management Physical activity is the key to a fitter, healthier and 
fat-free life. It's never too late to get started." 



TRANSPORT 


Slavics Ecclestone, who is about to become richer than the Queen, with her husband Bernie Oxford gets a first in cycle manners 


Birmingham Six man misses jail life 


Paddy HI1L one of the wrongly 
imprisoned Birmingham Six, 
yesterday said he wished that he 
was back in jail after struggling 
to cope with normal life 
following his release six years 
ago. Mr Hill, 51, pictured 
celebrating his freedom after 16 
years behind bars wrongly 
convicted of the 1974 
Birmingham pub bombings, 
said he could not cope and had 
no way of paying an £827 
council tax bill unless he 
received government 
compensation. ‘T couldn’t care less if I went back to jail, in fact I 
wish I was back in prison. Tm a fish out of water on the streets. I 
can't handle it," he told the Belfast Sunday World newspaper. “In 
prison the only pressure 1 had to cope with was proving my 
innocence. On the outside there are bills to pay, decisions to make" 


Formula One wife on track 
for rags-to-riches glory 


Plan for new car plates twice a year 


The burden of keeping up with the Joneses may soon grow more 
costly, as the Government is considering a system of twice-yearly 
car number plate changes. The motoring industry has complained 
that the annual August rush, which accounts for about a quarter of 
the year’s new car rales, is costly and distorts the market. The 
Department of Transport said: “The most obvious solution, which 
the motor industry favours, is a bi-annual system of registration." 


Lottery jackpot numbers 


The winning numbers in Saturday night’s National Lottery draw 
were 4, 9. 27, 37, 44, 45 and the bonus number was 7. The 
estimated jackpot was £SJra. 


S lavics Ecclestone is already 
accustomed to the very best 
that money can buy - private 
jets, fast cars, luxury villas and a lot 
of targe jewellery - but rf her hus- 
band’s plan to float his FormUa One 
Holdings on toe stock market go 
ahead, she will become one of toe 
richest women in the world. 

Reputed to have a persona] 
fortune of £200m and an annual^ 
salary of nearly £30 m, Bemto Eo- 
destone, is the man behind For- 7 
mula One raring. . .. \ 

Not a television camera can be 
pointed at a car, a wheel nut 
changed in the pits or an adver- 
tising hoarding put beside the. , 

. track without his permission: : 

However, It has emerged that : - 
his wife, Slavics, owns 80 per 
cent of his company, and If It is 
floated, as planned, inthe au- 
tumn, she will net an Blatant 
£1 Jam, making her richer than . , 
the Queen, whose wealth Is esti- 
mated at a mere £450m. 

The irony is that Stevfca, a for- 
mer Armani model who stands a 
striking 6ft 2 n tall beside her 


5ft 4in husband, cannot stand 
motor racing. She leaves that to . 
'toe man who effectively controls 
Formula One, working alone in a 
grey caravan nicknamed The 
Uibyarika. 

Me Ecdestone Is nothing if not 
shrewd, and despite a 26-year 
age-gap between him and his 
wife, ha knows that his is the 
^•safe^pair ofhands for his em- 
< piiel She is wry clever and her 
•'.trtzsfe'frer,: 

However, before masked rob- 
: jbers ambushed Mrs Ecclestone 
recently outside their £2m 
Chelsea house and ripped a 
£600,000 ring from her finger, rel- 
. datively few outside motor racing 
had heard of the couple. 

> . The daylight ambush put 65- 
year-old Mr Ecclestone and his 
36-year-oid wife on the front 
-pages of several newspapers and 
toe extent Of his influence in the 
- motor racing world began to be 
appreciated. Without his say so, 
television viewers in 70 countries 
would not be able to tune in to 
their regular diet of Grands Prtx. 


Mrs Ecclestone has come a tong 
way from her working-class Croa- 
tian roots. Her father was a fire- 
man who walked out on her 
mother when their four children 
were still young. Slavica left 
school at 16 to take up modefling 
and met Mr Ecclestone four years 
later in 1981 at the Monza motor- 
racing circuit 

The couple married in 1985 
and have two daughters. 

The trappings of. wealth seem 
to mailer little to Mrs Ecclestone. . 
“1 know 1 can put a £ 200,000 . ,■£ 
ring on my finger but it doesn’t., 
make any difference to me 8 1 go : 
somewhere In wom-oUt jeans," -•/ 
she says. . .. 

tt is all far-removed from her 
life in Croatia where she had to - 
wait until she was lO yeaws'ojkJ •. 
before her mother could afford to 
buy her a proper pair of shoes. 

"I will riever forget my first pair 
of shoes," she has said. 1 slept . 
with them by my bed so they 
wbuid be toe first thing j saw 
when! woke up.” 

■ Kate Watson-Smyth 


Glasgow has the fastest drivers, Bristol the most impatient and 
Oxford the most considerate, according lo experts who have 
produced a city guide for cyclists. They said London driv ers show 
“all the worst mannerisms” but are restrained by the sheer weight 
of traffic. “The further south 
you go in Britain, the more 
manners disappear as soon as 
drivers get bemnd the wheel," 
said Martin Whitfield of urban 
cycle map producer CycleCity 

Guides. According to Mr „ 

Whitfield: Glasgow drivers take I i iTTinflliMil Tlir i 

advantage of wide streets to 
speed up outside the rush-hour 


but show courtesy in even the 
roughest parts of the dty; 
Bristol drivers are rude and 
aggressive, probably due to the 
volume of traffic; Oxford 
drivers, however, are used to 
dealing with cyclists and 
generally hold back when bikes 
are around. 



HEALTH 


Teens unfazed by trauma of cancer 


Save over f 100 
with our 
Me Pay offer. 


Protesters join 
final rally on site 
of new runway 


Teenagers cope with a diagnosis of cancer better than adults, 
according to a study. Those told they have the disease are no more 
anxious or depressed than their peers. 

The study of teenagers diagnosed at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, found 5 per cent had moderate to severe depression three 
weeks later, compared with 13 per cent of a group of healthy 
teenagers. Their parents had higher depression scores than the 
average. Ruth Allen, the Cancer Research Campaign’s nursing 
fellow, who conducted the research, said: “Teenagers may be 
anxious and depressed about all sorts of things from family 
relationships to whether they have the right sort of trainers. We 
believe being diagnosed with cancer puts all these usual anxieties 
into the background and focuses their minds on what is important. 
Rather than being more stressed than usual, one set of worries is 
replaced by another:*’ Jeremy Laurence 


INDUSTRY 


for two weeks it's our prices 
that get the chop. 
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Former hostage Terry Waite and Tatton 
MP Martin Bell joined around 500 
campaigners against Manchester 
Airport's second runway today for a last 
march through toe site before building 
work begins. 

Residents of Mobberley in Cheshire 
and other nearby villages walked along a 
footpath on toe site of the £1 72m 
development before staging a rally. 

Veteran campaigners were joined by 
famines walking their dogs and a group 
of “eco-warriors" who last month were 
evicted from protest camps on toe site. 

Mr Belt (right), who defeated Neil 
Hamilton in the election, said he was 
there to support his constituents. “I 
happen to represent a lot of angry, upset 
and concerned people who believe the 
runway is a terrible thing. When i fought 
toe election campaign I supported toe 
decision on toe runway, but since then I 
have learnt a lot about ft. 

“I am here to support my constituents 
and because 1 believe they are right to 
say 'no' to toe second runway.” 

Terry Waite, who was bom in toe 
nearby village of Styal, took part in 
protests against the runway during toe 
eviction of protesters from camps on the 



Bosses accused of divisive elitism 


£ 



British industry operates an “upstairs downstairs” regime with 
many companies giving managers longer holidays, health insurance . 
schemes and even separate lavatories and showers, according to a 
new report. 

A survey of 550 workplaces by the Manufacturing Science and 
Finance union revealed “wide gaps” in status and perks between 
staff and their bosses. Senior managers have separate dining 
facilities in almost one in five firms. 3S per cent have health 
insurance schemes, one in three have longer holidays and one in 
five have separate toilet facilities. MSF general secretary Roger 
Lyons said: “Until we move on from this Victorian style ‘upstairs 
downstairs' segregation of facilities and benefits, how can we work 
together to meet the challenges of the next century?” 


site. “We will continue to fight toe 
building of th is runway so I hope this will 
not be the last time we can walk around 
here," he said. 

"We ask toe Government to review this 
decision and change their policy on air 
traffic." 

Mr Waite said the matter had been 
referred to Europe because campaigners 
believed there were irregularities in the 
way the project was developed. 

Work on toe development was due to 
begin in the spring, but was delayed 
after protesters built tunnels and 
treehouses at camps in toe Bollin Valley 
site. The eviction process took around 
four weeks and toe last of the e co- 
warriors were removed from their tunnels 
at toe end of June. 


TOURISM 


Travel-trade boom set to continue 


Worldwide (ravel and tourism wilt create one new job every 
2.4 seconds over the next decade, according lo a report today from 
the London-based World Travel and Tburism Council. At present 
262 million are employed in travel and tourism - more than JO per 
cent of the global workforce. This figure is expected to rise to 383 • 
million by 2007. The report also estimates that the industry will this 
year contribute 10.7 per cent to the world’s gross domestic product. 
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Prince courts political controversy 
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The Prince of Wales was 
criticised by Conservative 
MPs last night as plans 
emerged for a series of 
meetings between himself 
and ministers this week. 

The Prince, who is 
constitutionally forbidden 
from entering toe party 
political arena, will appear 
today with Donald Dewar, 
the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, at toe University 
of Strathclyde in Glasgow. 
Mr Dewar will urge 
Scottish employers to 
back the Prince’s Trust 
and the Prince will present 
awards connected with the 
organisation. 


Tomorrow he will meet 
toe Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, at an event in 
London where he will 
promote the Business in 
the Community charity. 

On Wednesday, the 
Education and 
Employment Secretary 
David Blunkett will be at a 
reception for primary 
school teachers at Prince 
Charles’s home, 

Highgrove House in 
Gloucestershire. 

Teresa Gorman, Tory MP 
for Billericay, said the 
Prince was “wrong and 
silly". And she added: “If 
you start getting into 


political things you are 
courting trouble because 
one side or the other won't 
like you for ft." 

However Lord St John 
of Fawsley, a constitutional 
expert, said it was 
acceptable for the Prince 
to get involved in public 
Issues, provided he did 
not stray into the realm of 
party politics. 

"The monarchy is 
perfectly entitled to get 
involved to political and 
social issues, but what 
they must not do is involve 
themselves in party 
politics as such * he said. 

Fran Abrams 
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NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 43.6% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1996 
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news 


‘dumbing down’ 


J*°b Brown 

Media Editor 


James Boyle. t he controller of 

a SnnH ’ hlt back yesterday at 
whw?^ newspaper report 
5Si“y«l be is bemon 

dumbing down" large swathes 
of output on the BBC’s hi ther- 
»o most highbrow network - a 
report w/uch triggered a pre- 

The report suggested that 30 
programmes, indudiug Farming 
Today and Yesterday in Parlia- 
tnem, are to be axed in a dras- 
lic shake-up. It also suggested 
ihiil heavyweight shows such as 

Z ari thc Wrf and The Moral 
Mice are to be ousted from their 
peak-time slots, or replaced 
with celebrity chat shows. 
Contacted at his Edinburgh 

home, Mr Boyle said: “Dumb- 
ing down is out of the question. 
You can see that from ray track 
record. I've been a head of 
education in the BBC I also ran 
Radio Scotland, bringing it up 
to an intellectual standard that 
won it national recognition." 

Mr Boyle was dubbed 
MacBirt after presiding over a 
drastic cull or presenters and 
programmes at “Scotland’s na- 
tional network” but no one 
north of die border ever accused 


Radio 

Four 



as it is 

today 


AND THE POSSIBLE 
NEW LINE UP ... 


him of dumbing it dawn. “I used 
to be branded a hard-boiled 
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network,” he said. 

Mr Boyle has steadfastly re- 


fused to comment on his shake- 
up plans before he puts them to 

the Corporation’s board of gov- 
ernors at the end of the month, 
but be was eager to scotch 
speculation that the emphasis 


will be shifting towards come- 
dy and quiz shows in an attempt 
to woo young listeners. 

"It's about seeming the future 
of Radio 4 and hs proper in- 
heritance: intelligent, educated 


people. Intelligence is a pre- 
mium in today’s media. I aim to 
ensure that Radio 4 preserves 
the monopoly in that,” be said 
“Intelligent people appreci- 
ate a lot of the present output. 


but there won’t always be new 
audiences. We've reached a 
historical juncture where there 
are so many other radio net- 
works and TV channels coming 
on stream phis all sorts of oth- 


er lifestyle distractions." Vtieran 
broadcasting campaigner Mary 
Whitehouse said she was dis- 
mayed In’ the news. “My guess 
is that the listening public will 
not want these changes." she 


said, imploring the BBC to 
think again. 

Denis MacShanc, Labour 
MP for Rotherham and a for- 
mer BBC producer, plans to 
raise the issue of Yesterday in 
Pariiament today in Parliament 
with the Commons Speaker, 
Betty Boothroyd. “1 hope she 
will share our view that this is 
a very important link between 
Parliament and the country and 
it would be a great shame if it 
were to disappear.” he said. 

Sir Roy Strong, former di- 
rector of ihe Victoria & Albert 
Museum, was quoted yesterday 
as saying; “It Is dumbing down 
time everywhere ... It is more 
important than ever that the 
BBC should hold the middle 
ground." 

Mr Boyle hi! back by saying 
it was “the greatest irony of all'* 
that this “dumbing down" 
charge should be levelled in the 
Sunday Times, a once high- 
brow title which has been 
undeniably dumbed down by 
Rupert Murdoch in an attempt 
to broaden its consumer appeal 
into the mid-market. 

He also pointed out that its- 
today in Pariiament is produeed 
by the BBC News directorate, 
so its fate cannot be decided 
solely by the controller of 
Radio 4. 


Aitken cuts short California holiday 


Kim Sengiyta 




The Jonathan Aitken travel 
show popped up m two conti- 
nents over the weekend, as the 
disgraced former cabinet min- 
ister and members of his fam- 
ily appeared and then disap- 
peared in San Francisco and 
London . 

The former Chief Secretary 
to the Treasury and defence pro- 
curement minister was spotted 
for the first time smee he left 
Britain following the humiliat- 
ing collapse of his High Court 
libel case more than three 
weeks ago. 

Mr Aitken was at San Bran- 
cisco airport with his son, 
William. Suntanned and wear- 
ing a navy blazer and jeans, he 
said: “I’ve been on holiday. with 
my son. We had a great time, lots 
of sun.lt was very enjoyable. I’ve 
been advised not to make any 
comments whatsoever on legal 
and family matters.” He is ex- 


pected to be questioned under 
caution by Scotland Yard de- 
tectives investigating peijmy al- 
legations. 

Back in London at the fam- 
ily borne in Lord North Street, 
Westminster, bis wife, Lolicia, 
made a few comments. A Sun- 
day tabloid had allegedly paid 
a substantia] amount for the 
chat in which she Said she was 
"standing by Jonathan”. 

Mrs Aitken was wearing a 
blade wig. The precise colour of 
her hair had become a matter 
of evidence at the High Court 
when the room charge for her 
husband’s now notorious stay at 
the Paris Ritz was paid by “a 
dark haired woman” The for- 
mer minister bad daimed it was 
Lolicia; his adversaries, the 
Guardian and Granada TY. 
had held it was an assistant of ' 
the Saadi Prince Mohammed. 
Mrs Aitken had been blonde 
during the case.' ~ ‘ 7 ~ ' 

Mis Aitken said: “I forgive 


Jonathan. I believe we all have 
God inside ns. However wicked 
people are, there is always 
something good inside.” 

“I am at home, tins is my 
home, my daughters are here 
and they are fine. I am not say- 
ing anything about the court 
case except that everything 
comes in its own time, and we 
all pay for our sins. TfcfeaO have 
to face the truth”. 

On the day before he with- 
drew his defamation action, Mr 
Aitken announced that be was 
separating from his wife after 18 
years of marriage. Both she 
and the couple's daughter, Vic- 
toria, were due to give evi- 
dence under oath supporting the 
formeT minister's version of the 
Paris visiL 

Afterwards. Lolicia was 
blamed by her mother-in-law for 
the debacle over the Ritz bilL 
Lady. Aitken also said she was 
glad to hear the couple were di- 
vorcing, saying it was “the best 


thing to come out of all this and 
was cheap at the price”. 

Mrs Aitken said: “I am full 
of forgiveness. Only the truth 
matters, don’t complain, don’t 
explain. That’s the advice Pm 
keeping to at the moment". 

She added; “I do feel that 
Jonathan was holding the sword 
of truth. Everyone had their bit 
to say, but everybody will have 
to face their truth one day.” 
When asked whether die felt her 
husband did not tell the truth, 
she responded "no comment”. 

Mr Aitken and his son had 
spent the last week at a £500-a 
-week Sea Ranch property on 
an isolated stretch of the north- 
ern Californian coast But he cut 
his holiday short by four days, 
telling the holiday company 
“something had come up”. 

When they left San Francis- 
co, Mr Aitken was due to board 
a United Airlines jet bound for 
Paris while William was booked 
straight through to London. 



Aitken: Expected to be 
questioned by Scotland Yhrd 


Need a people’s policy? 
Ask the People’s Panel 


Jojo Moyes 


The Government's proposed 
5,000-strong “People’s Pane!” 
of voteis, to test attitudes to 
policies and public services, is 
the natural conclusion to an in- 
creasingly market-driven ap- 
proach to politics. It is also part 
of a global trend. 

The Cabinet Office, it 
emerged yesterday, may use the 
panel to test people’s attitudes 
to services ranging from utili- 
ty companies to the perfor- 
mance of bus firms. Other 
departments would also have 
access to test reaction to ex- 
isting policies and new pro- 
posals. Today the Public 
Service Minister, David Clark, 
meets officials in Washington 
to discuss ways of bringing gov- 
ernment and people closer. 

Before leaving for the US he 
said “growing estrangement” 


between government and peo- 
ple was a “key problem” facing 
many democracies. 

“My job is to find responses 
to these problems - ways to 
bring government and the peo- 
ple together, through listening, 
learning, and being more open 
and responsive." he said. 

The initiatives are similar to 
the “electronic town hall” be- 
ing pioneered by the US Vice- 
President, AJ Gore. In 
Australia in December a 
300-strong “People's Conven- 
tion” will consider whether to 
keep the British monarch as its 
head of stale. 

The Government has made 
much of the need to keep in 
touch with the people, with the 
Prime Minister embarked on a 
series of monthly “talk to Tony” 
sessions. 

Yesterday Conservatives 
were already attacking the idea 


as “part)* political research”. 
One of tfie regular Tory charges 
against Labour during the elec- 
tion was that it based its poli- 
cies on the views of focus 
groups, not on conviction. 

Yet the “People’s Panel” has 
metamorphosed from a num- 
ber of trends, not least John 
Majors much-derided Citi- 
zens Charter programme. The 
focus group originated in the 
advertising industry, where 
groups were asked to'compare 
brands, and give detailed rea- 
soning for their answers. 

It was introduced to New 
Labour, with other techniques 
of the advertising business, by 
Peter Mandelson. During the 
general-election campaign vir- 
tually no aspect of Labour's im- 
age - even down to Mr Blair's 
smile - was not passed through 
the focus groups before reach- 
ing the wider public. 


Lindisfarne’s Dark Age 
gospel factory unearthed 


David Keys 


The “gospel factory” which 
produced the vellum for the 
1 ,300-year-old Lindisfarne 
Gospels and other priceless 
Dark Age illuminated manu- 


scripts has been discovered by 
cna 


archaeologists. 

Excavations have unearthed 
the bones of scores of calves 
together with the remains of a 
vellum-production complex 
which appears to have con- 
sisted of a slaughterhouse, two 
cattle-buyers and two proba- 
ble workshops. 

The site is just, one mile away 
from Lindisfarne Priory, where 
in the seventh, eighth and pos- 
sibly ninth centuries monks 
produced some of the world’s 
greatest illuminated raanu- 

Ahandwritten and hand-il- 
lustrated book, the Gospels 
would have taken as much as 
two years for a monk to pro- 
duce. 


And each 500-page book 



would have needed the sldns 
of at least 130 calves to make. 
Excavations in recent weeks 
have revealed that most of the 
slaughtered animals were un- 
der a vear old and that perhaps 
a third of them were newly 
born - just one or two weeks 


Book to kill for. A page from the the Utufisfame Gospels 


old when they were slaughtered 
for Gospel manufacture. 

Each of the tiny number of 
monks involved in the actual 
writing work would have need- 
ed more than sixty calf skins 


r. Book production at 
fame lasted at a ab- 
solute maximum from the 
foundation of the priory in 
AD635 to its virtual abandon- 
ment in AD875 - although 


the main production period is 
thought to have been 680 to 
750. • 

Well over 100 books - many 
of them illuminated - were 
probably produced over that 
period, but only a tiny num- 
ber have survived - including 
the unfinished Echternacn 
Gospels in Paris, the frag- 
mentary Durham Gospels in 
Durham Cathedral and the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, which 
are themselves currently 
boused in the British Library 
in LondomMost of the calf 
bones found by the archaeol- 
ogists are thought to represent 
the last year or so of produc- 
tion activity before the she was 
abandoned in AD87S. 

Ninth-century coins, knives 
and a seventh -century brooch 
have. been found on the site, 
which was hidden beneath 
sand dunes before the exca- 
vation. 

“The discovery is very ex- 
citing. It’s shedding totally 
new light on the production 
processes that went into the 
making of some of the world’s 
most beautiful artworks,” said 
archaeologist Deirdre O’Sul- 
livan, director of Leicester 
University’s Lindisfarne Re- 
search Project, which is carry- 
ing out the excavations. 
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Charity golf ban for sexist star 


Johnny Bngss. who ptejs MilK 

Baldwin in the TV soap 
Coronation Street , has been 
. , a wlehritv cblf 


> . i... L.rthi Hi cnisted by 


ISimby a charity disgustu. 
his recent controversial remarks 
about women players, it was re- 
vealed yesterday. 

The Lady Taverners, the 
celebritv fundraisers, are to 
write to tell Mr Briggs tiiat he 
will not be welcome at the gdf 
tournament, due to be held at 
a lop Shropshire course. 

The actor caused outrage 
last week when he wrote that 

^xcr.-anabomo.aDon 

on the ©df course and de- 

£ribeJ them as swarming over 
clubs “like cockroaches . 

Rachael Heyhoe Flint, or- 
ganiser of the tournament, 
wS is due to be held on 16 


September at die exclusive Pat- 
shuD Park Hotel, near Wolver- 
hampton, announced the ban 
on BBC Radio 5 Live’s Break- 
fast Programme yesterday morn- 
ing, denouncing the actor’s 
comments as “insulting and 
absolutely ignorant”. 

Later, the cricketer said that 
she hoped other charities 
would follow the Lady Thvem- 
eis’ lead in banning the star 
from their events. 

She said: “The organisers 
felt that it was inappropriate 
Jbr an event run by a ladies' 
committee and involving lady 
players to invite someone who 
has made such insulting 

remarks. ’ 

“1 would hope that other 

charities where lady golfers are 
involved will think similarly. 


These events are a veiy nice day 
out for celebrities involved, 
with a free round of golf on a 
fantastic course. Maybe John- 
ny's golf will, in friture,- be 
restricted to his own dab at 
Stourbridge.” 

Mr Briggs has played in the 
event in previousyears, and the 
organising committee recently 
wrote to ask him whether he 
would be available to play again 
this year, said Mrs Heyhoe 
Flint, the former England 
captain. 

The actor wrote back to say 
that he would likfi to participate, 
if he could fit the tournament 
in between filming episodes of 
Coronation Street , but wiD now 
receive a letter tefling him his 
presence is no longer request- 
ed 


The annual tournament - 
dubbed the “Joan Morecambe 
Celebrity Classic” in honour of 
ihe comedian Eric’s widow, 
the event’s patron and presi- 
dent of the Lady Thverneis - 
has raised £50,000 over the last 
seven years to buy minibuses 
for people with special needs. 

Celebrities expected to par- 
tidnate at this year’s event in- 
duce the former Goodie, Tim 
Brooke-Taylor, the Warwick- 
shire cricketer, Gladstone 
Small, the former Wolver- 


hampton ^tenderers and Eog- 

icharas,' 


land striker, John Ri 
and ex-England cricketer Fred 
Ramsey. 

Also playing will be profes- 
sional golfers Beverly Lewis, 
Chris Langford and Christine 
Holt 
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Bishops debate ordination of gay clergy 


The Church of 
England synod 
debate on 
homosexuality 

is likely to be a 
troubled one 




flfltorlcs 

S^o^b 3 ' 6 sinceffieof! 

tcSySStl^ 6 ^ 

question of its attSideto^al^ ' “'■tJk 

homosexual clergy. :JBpl 

dhSonsbaiw^ 'dj^Qj bilte . r 
Uberal and evangelical wing^ 

The demands of the gay lobby . ‘ • 

have been fuelled by a survey ‘ \ 

released yesterday which al- * . . • - >;•. 

,e S e d that many Anglican bish- . - - - • 4 . - v ■ \ V , - V . 
ops flout their own ban on ' ■”•.■ {'): 

homosexual priests. • ~r. 

The prospect of agonising in *- — - — » • -r“A > 

.S^& a2e , about ^ mosl erosexuai marriage, supporters 

of ^ ri &hEs claimed ySterday 
L^ii I,e ,- th v at i enior Church *at the survey was powerful anv 

h^Sn I t^ But •*“**?? munidonWtbeir^S^ 

the . The^poU of 1,000 clergy, con- 


thp f ,Ki; n „ „r _ ~ r : v 3 1 fle pod of 1,000 cierey. con- 

*P™V n ? nr ducUid ** the Lesbian wd Ga- 
d£.SJ«? L ? m8forf V rtIier Chrislian Movement, report 
^ot^on of a document issued edlyfound that 21 serving bfch 

*«*£■» 199 V knowingly ort£med 

«™ rSr n1, *?“? ^ f l U ' Ucensed or employed practising 
man Sexuality , concluded that homosexuals. Campaigners 

wni]e practising homosexuals have not identified the bishops, 
were acceptable as Church lay but say they include vocal ovh 
members, they could not be tof- ponents of gay priests. 


. The Right Rev Richard Har- of Bishops, but said he thought 
nes. Bishop of Oxford, admit- it unlikely that any ordinations 
ted that the survey was had been conducted after the 
“embarrassing" for the House 1991 guidelines were issued. 


The Synod last debated gay 
priests in 19S7. when it over- 
whelmingly approved a motion 
stating that “homosexual geni- 


tal acts" fall short of Christian 
ideals and require repentance. 
Since then. Lord Runcie. the 
former Archbishop of Canter- 


bury. has admitted that he or- 
dained practising homosexuals 
and senior clergy hare spoken 
out in favour of a more liberal 


Angry voices: Richard Kirker 
((eft), general secretary of 
the Lesbian and Gay Christ- 
ian Movement, protesting In 
York yesterday, A report by 
the movement alleged that 
many Anglican bishops flout 
their own ban on homosex- 
ual priests. 

Photograph: 

Steve Forest/Gicelian 

stance. Bui Dr George Curvy, 
the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, takes a hardline view. 

Today’s motion, tabled by 
the Venerable David Gerrard. 
the Archdeacon of Wands- 
worth. sounds superficially in- 
nocuous. It calls on the Synod 
to “commend" the 1 9*1 1 report 
for discussion in dioceses and 
to aekncnvledge that it is “not 
the last word on the subject". 

Some would prefer that the 
issue remained in the cJoseL The 
Rev Tonv Higton. a leading 
evangelical vicar and architect 
of the 1 987 motion, said he had 
mixed feelings about the debate. 
“I think many of us wish it were 
not taking place." he said. “I 
think it could be very damaging 
for the Church to be seen to be 
dallying with the sin of homo- 
sexual practice.” 


crated within the priesthood. 

It was an uncomfortable 
compromise that satisfied none 
of the parties, and has since 
been dismissed as inconsistent. 

While traditionalists have 
tabled an amendment to today's 
mo tion c alling on the Synod to 
reaffirm its opposition" to any 
sexual relations outside hel- 


Richard Kirker. secretary of 
the movement, which staged a 
demonstration outside the Syn- 
od yesterday, said that the find- 
ings exposed the hypocrisy at the 
heart of Church policy. “These 
bishops should have the courage 
of their convictions and own np 
publicly to what they are pri- 
vately prepared to do," he said. 


Desk 


pro 


Kim Sengupta 

Concern about increasing num- 
bers of teenagers, especially 
girls, smoking has prompted the 
Government to consider raising 
the age limit at which cigarettes 
can be bought from 16 to IS. 

Other proposals likely to be 
studied include an American- 
style ban on smoking in public 
places, and an increase on the 
£2,000 maximum fine for shop- 
keepers selling tobacco to 
under-16& 

The new drive comes amid 
evidence that the tobacco in- 
dustry. hit by litigation from 
smokers in the United States, 
is having success in attracting a 
new generation of smokers, es- 
pecially female, in Britain. 

An anti-smoking seminar, 
“Dying for a Fag", to be hosted 
today in London, by the De- 
partment of Health, will be Lhe 
forum to discuss various pro- 
posed curbs. TTie meeting will be 
addressed by Frank Dobson, 
the Secretary of State for Health, 
and Tessa Jowell, the Minister for 
Public Health, as well as experts 
from across the world, and 
representatives from sports, arts, 
business and healthcare. 

As a backbencher Ms Jowell 
introduced a Bill in 1994 to out- 
law smoking in public places. 
However, she is now 
believed to favour allowing 
lime for pubs, restaurants, 
hotels and businesses to ban 
smoking before legislating. 


Among those not invited to 
the seminar are tobacco firms. 
The industry's umbrella group, 
the Tobacco Manufacturers' As- 
sociation, rejected the proposal 
for a projected higher age lim- 
it, saying ^you can get married 
at 16 and join the army at 17”. 

But this is not a universal view 
in the cigarette manufacturing 
business. BAT Industries, for- 
merly British American Tobac- 
co, supports reform. Brendan 
Brady, the company’s head of 
issues management, said “We 
would support measures to 
allow sales only at 18." 

The TMA funds campaigns 
to stop shopkeepers from sell- 
ing cigarettes to children. But 
it acknowledges that about 
£1 00m worth of cigarettes is sold 
to undcr-16s each year. 

The Portman Group, which 
represents the drinks industry, 
has called for a “ proof of age" 
card for 18-year-olds allowing 
them lo buy alcoboL Similar | 
cards may be introduced for 
tobacco purchase by 16-year- 1 
olds even if the age limit is not 
immediately raised. 

Previous governments had 
set a target of cutting the pro- 
portion of children who smoke 
to 6 per cent by 1994. But the lat- 
est surveys suggest 13 per cent 
of girls and 10 per cent of boys 
in the 11 -to 15 age group smoke. 

The ideas discussed at today’s 
forum are expected to influence 
a government White Paper due 
to be published in October. 
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fight gene 
patenting 


Clare Gamer and 
Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 

Fears that a new European law 
will effectively enable companies 
if patent the building blocks 
of life have led Christian and 
Jewish leaders to unite in a 
campaign today. 

In a letter lo The Independent* 
tile Rt Rev Richard Harries, the 
Bishop of Oxford, links up with 
Jonathan Sacks, the Chief Rab- 
bi. and Keith Patrick O'Brien, the 
Archbishop of Saint Andrews and 
Edinburgh, among others. 

They are protesting at a Eu- 
ropean directive, known as the 
-Life Patent Directive”, which is 

‘Industry will 
monopolise the 
exploitation 
of life’ 

Letters, page 14 


being presented to the European 
Parliament this week. The reli- 
gjouj. leaders say that, the direc- 
tive contains “disturbing ethical, 
social, environmental and polit- 
ical issues" and (hat if it passed, 
the cost of treating patients 
would increase. 

The directive is due to appear 
before the European Parliament 
i »n Tuesday, with a deciding vote 
expected on Wednesday. It aims 
to harmonise the differing patent 
laws in member states of the Eu- 
ropean Union, by allowing com- 
panies and organisations to 
patent genes nr collections of 
genes, as well as genetically-en- 
gineered plants and animals. 

But it has aroused strong feel- 
ings. because it appears lo allow 
the patenting of existing plants 




and animals, and of “spare parts” 
of humans. An American com- 
pany, Biocyte. has already been 
given a patent on bkxxi alls from 
umbilical cords, which can be used 
to treat diseased bone marrow. 

And the patenting of the 
breast cancer gene, BRCA1, has 
also attracted controversy. The 
American company which 
patented ft said it would ooly 
charge for tests for the gene, 
rather than researchBut scientists 
are still unhappy about the prin- 
ciple and a number plan to 
appose the proposed directive. 

In a letter to John Battle, the 
UK energy and industry minister, 
the religious groups write that the 
directive, if passed, would -give 
industry explicit rights to life 
patency, and therefore the right 
to monopolise the commercial 
exploitation of lifeforms". 

They add: “If this directive 
were passed, merely extracting 
and describing 3 gene would en- 
• title a company to patency, al- 
lowing them not only a monopoly 
control over the procedure but 
over the genes themselves, thus 
crediting them with all future 
unforeseen developments and 
applications of that basic dis- 
covery." 

This, they claim, could lead lo 
increased treatment costs and a 
financi ally-exclusive health ser- 
vice, while channelling research 
away from unprofitable areas 
which have a public benefit. 

The Department of Trade and 
Industry insisted last week that 
the proposed directive would 
not change UK patent law. Mr 
Battle said: “Biotechnology is al- 
ready driving the medicines of the 
future - it will be key to nation- 
al well-being and quality of life." 
He added: “The longer this de- 
. bate drags on, the greater the risk 
that the" IfK biotechnology sci- 
entists and companies 31 the 
forefront of medical research 
will move to the US." 





are happy with meagre 
fruits of their labours 


Kate Watsot^Smyth 

Their day begins wftha wake-up 
call at SiSam and by 6am they are 
out in the fields Cor the start of a 
16-hour day picking strawberries. 

The work is back-tweaking and 
poorly-paid, but these Eastern 
European students are flocking to 
Herefordshire to work on the bruit 
farms. 


formers are finding ft more and 
more difficult to find enough 
British students prepared to 
work the long hours to enable 
them to get their fruit picked and 
onto the supermarket shrives 
while it is still fresh. 


But over the last five years there 
has been a large increase in tbe 
Dumber of Eastern Europeans 
who are willing to help oat and 
earn some money towards their 
studies. 

The workers can earn a high of 
around £200 a week, while £70 is a 
not uncommon low. Some will be 
found sharing small tonring cara- 
vans for around £8 a week. 


In 1996 there wore 4.500 visas 


allocated to non-European sta 
dents and this year the number 
has increased to 10,000 and they 
have become an essential part of 
the seasonal work force. 


Photographs: Chris Smart 


Ceasefire calls are ‘wishful thinking 


Jojo Moyes 

Mo Mowlam, the Secretary of 
Stale for Northern Ireland, yes- 
terday renewed her plea to the 
IRA to call a new ceasefire fol- 
lowing another night of videoce 
which Ulster Unionists said 
proved the Government was 
engaged in “wishful thinking". 

Ms Mowlam said the terror- 
ists must declare an “unequiv- 
ocal ceasefire" or Sinn Fein 
would be left behind in the 
attempts to reach a political set- 
tlement . 

The Government had 
pinned its hopes on a “new 
mood" after tens of thousands 


of Orangemen paraded without 
confrontation. But over the 
weekend petrol-bombs were 
thrown and several Royal 
Ulster Constabulary officers 
were wounded during rioting in 
Londonderry and Belfast. 

The renewed violence con- 
firmed Unionist beliefs that a 
new ceasefire is unlikely and 
that Sinn Fein should not be al- 
lowed to enter the multi-party 
talks. The Ulster Unionist 
leader, David Trimble, yester- 
day called for an end to .what 
he called “wishful thinking". 

“There are too many people 
still engaged in wishful think- 
ing and the consequences of 


their wishful thinking are like- 
ly to be very bad for this com- 
munity,” he told BBC’s 
Breakfast with Frost. 

He warned that some Union- 
ists believed the Government’s 
agenda was simply to get Sinn 
Fein into the multi-party talks. 

John Hume, leader of the na- 
tionalist Social Democratic and 
Labour Party,, accused Mr 
Tlimble of being “negative”, 
although he agreed that Sinn 
Fein had to commit itself to 
peaceful means to gain entry to 
the Stormont talks. 

He urged the IRA to call a 
total end to its campaign of vi- 
olence. And he praised the 


“moral courage” of Ulster 
Orangemen for re-routing or 
calling off marches this week- 
end. “It was a very praisewor- 
thy decision and 1 think it 
enormously improved the 
atmosphere in the communities 
involved,’' he said. 

Ms Mowlam accepted that 
Mr Trimble would find it hard 
to conceive of- a ceasefire. 

“Let us just deal step-by-step 
with where we're going. Let’s 
make sure we have a political 
process to offer the people of 
Northern Ireland that the con- 
stitutional partiesare engaged 
in,” she said. “And Jet the IRA, 
Sinn Fein, make their decision. 


The ball's in their court. We 
can’t decide for them.” 

Yesterday the- Prime Minis- 
ter, Tbny Blair, urged Sinn Fein 
to “opt for hope” by respond- 
ing to tbe Orangemens ac- 
tion. Substantive talks are due 
to begin in September* and 
the Government has made 
clear that any ceasefire must 
last at least six weeks and has 
to be genuine “by word and 
deed”. 

Ms Mowlam drew hope 
from the possibility of agree- 
ment on ffie issue of decom- 
missioning when the multi- 
party t alks begin again tomor- 
row. Sbe said the “good news" 


was that the parties currently 
engaged in the talks bad agreed 
a timetable for the issue to be 
determined. 

“What’s important is that the 
peace process itself gets in 
gear and people see some 
momentum being reached by 
that," Ms Mowlam told Sty’s 
Sunday programme with Adam 
Boulton. 

■ Security forces lost night 
found several hundred pounds 
of explosives on the nationalist 
Creegan Estate in Londonder- 
ry. The explosives were hidden 
in a coal shed and wrapped in 
plastic bags. Houses in the area 
were evacuated by police. 
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Jacko’s fans are not 
so thrilled, now 
they’ve seen how 
bad he can be 


David Lister 

Arts News Editor 


It happened to the England 
football team in its darker days. 
But it has never happened to 
rock superstar Michael Jackson 
until last weekend. 

Newspaper adverts advised 
fans that they -could buy tickets 
on the days, no need to book in 
advance, just turn up (fittingly 
enough) at turnstile J. 

In the event, 60,000 fans came 
to his first show for five years, al- 
most 20,000 short of capacity. In 
the music industry there’s long 
been a saying: “There’s music, 
there’s rock’n’roll and there’s 
Michael Jackson.” 


Jackson: The history 


Police charges of child 
abuse collapsed In 1995 
whan Jackson made a £21 m 
settlement with 14-year-oki 
Jordy Chandler, wno then 
refused to testify. 

Drinks giant Pepsi removed 
its £35m sponsorship from 
Jackson's Dangerous tour 
after he admitted being 
addicted to painkillers. 

Jackson's Thriller album Is 
the biggest-seiling record 
ever, at 45 miffion copies but 
his History [sic] double-al- 
bum potd only 10 million 

3 and dropped out of 
20 after two months. 

n has announced 
plans to build a £ 100 m Dis- 
, nay-style theme park In 
Poland, and another in Rome 
with an international airport 
that Mould create 2000 jobs. 

Steven Wootton 


But the man who famously 
scaled new heights in choreo- 
graphed stadium rock shows 
appears robe on the wane -and 
industry observers are asking 
whether the last five years of 
child abuse allegations, a pub- 
lic relations disaster marriage to 
Usa Marie PresI^ and rumours 
of artificial insemination to give 
him a son, have damaged his fan 


base. In France Jus shows have 
been moved to smaller venues 
following diminishing interest. 
And Jackson to studiously 
avoided touring America *qn/y» 
the child abuse allegations, 
which seemed to cause greater 
damage to his popularity there 
than here. 

Mat Snow, editor of the rock 
magazine Mojo said yesterday: 
“The fall in bis record sales in 
America has been catastrophic. 
There have been fears that his 
latest album. Blood On The 
Dance Floor , may not even sell 
one million copies (here. In 
Britain there has been more cyn- 
icism about the allegations. And 
h Is significant that Jackson is 
touring here but hasn't played 
in his home country yeL" 

The album is selling better 
here but will not bean to dent 
the sales of his Eighties albums 
Thriller , Bad. and Dangerous. 
Thriller sold 45 milli on world- 
wide. 

Jackson’s latest £16m show is 
the nq»g( mixture of extrava- 
ganza and wadtiuessL He ap- 
pears inside a rocket dressed as 
an android in a gold space suit 
and stared at the audience for 
a full five minutes. Over the next 
two hours of hits, Jackson 
boards a crane that hits him over 
the audience's heads and returns 
him to the stage as fiames shoot 
up in front of the crowd. A full- 
sized tank also makes an en- 
trance at one point, before 
Jackson is eventually heli- 
coptered away to Paris to see his 
son. Prince. 

Mat Snow, who was at Sat- 
urday’s show, said: ’’Among the 
audience there was a certain 
kind of camp revelling in the 
whole pop Babyionness of it alL 
You got a IhriB from the over- 
weening vulgarity. He is a great 
dancer though he paces himself 
more now as he approaches his 
39th birthday. 

“But there was a large num- 
ber of lads at the concert, fam- 
ily groups, with seven- and 
eight-year-olds. Ether those 
people have not been reading 
the papers, or they have set 
aside their scruples or they 


DAILY POEM 


Towards Arras 

By Jeremy Hooker 

From Picardy and the land of the Somme 
the late summer sky had lowered, 
become a roof of dark blue cloud. 

And it broke in downpour, shattering 

on roadside memorials and regiments of graves; 

smoking across the fields,- 

the mounds and ditches, that already 

after sewnty years. look prehistoric 

And as we drove towards Arras, 

slowly, against the pounding 

and blinding cloudburst, 

I thought of Edward Thomas 
and how he would have loved 
the violence of this passing storm. 

This poem comes from Jeremy Hooker’s new collection Our Lady 
of Europe, which connects places in Europe - and their history 
of violence - with natural and mythical forces thai raderhe the 
continent's culture. Our Lady of Europe is published (^.95) by 
Enithannon Press at 36 St George’s Ave, London N7 0HD 
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simply don't believe the stories 
they have read. 

“If his audiences are down it’s 
partly because he hasn't had 
an album of wholly original 
music since 1990 and" partly be- 
cause people feel that they 
know tus snow. 

“But ft’s also because some 
people too feel a little bit queasy 
about the allegations and don’t 
want to go to great expense to 
see him." 

Of the expense there is no 
doubt. Pop fans are seldom 
well treated in the amounts of 
money they have to pay. For 
Jackson. Wembley tickets are 
£26.75. with a £3.25 booking fee 
- well over 10 per cent. 



Pop Idol: Michael Jackson fans at Wembley Stadium yesterday, where tickets were available at the turnstiles 


Photograph: Tony Buckingham 
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Parliament misled over 



Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

The Conservative government 

misled Parliament over theex- 
nort of Hawk Jeteworth £300m 
to Indonesia. i%istere have 

revealed. . 

The disclosure means that a 

decision on whether w aBow 

new exports, expected to test 
Robin Cook's new ethical for- 
eign poliev. may not now have 
to be made in the near future. 

An announcement had been 
expected within the next few 


weeks on whether a new con- 
signment of 16 fighter aircraft 
would be allowed to go ahead. 
It now appears that Ian Lang, 
the former President of the 
Board of TYade, authorised the 
exports last November. 

Campaigners have argued 
that Britain should not sell 
arms to the Suharto regime, 
claiming that they have been 
used to attack civilians in occu- 
pied East Timor. They say Indo- 
nesia has one of the world's 
worst human rights records. 

Barbara Roche, the Trade 


minister, said in answer to a par- 
liamentary question on Friday 
that Mr Lang had been 
“wrongly advised’ last Novem- 
ber when he said that licences 

for 16 further Hawk jets fulfilled 

a contract drawn up m 1993.1n 
bet the 24 jets sold in 1993 had 

already been given licences and 

Mr Lang was licensing a further 
16 jets sold, in 1996. 

The mistake appears to mean 
that Mr Cook has no imminent 
decision to make on the export 
of Hawk jets to Indonesia. Min- 
isters are at present drawing up 


new criteria designed to cover 
the. export of arms to repressive 
regimes, which are expected to 
centre on the likelihood of 
them being used against dissi- 
dents or civilians. 

• Government sources have 
been reported assaying that no 
satisfactory evidence has been 
produced that the jets have 
been used in East Timor. They 
also said that they wiD not revoke 
existing export Licences because 
to do so would mean paying 
■ compensation to manufacturers. 

Yesterday . Barry Coates, 


director of the World Devel- 
opment 'Movement, said the 
revelation had proved fortunate 
for Mr Cook. .“The first test of 
the new ethical foreign, polity is 
not immediate now, out we 
don't think that ought to let the 

Foreign Office off the hook. We 
want a dear statement to say, 
in future, orders like this would 
not be permitted,” he said. 

The criteria being set were 
unfair because it was almost 
impossible to prove the Hawks 
were being used in Easi Timor, 
he added! The aircraft were 


designed for stealth and, even 
if they were photographed, it 
would be impossible to prove 

where they were. Large num^ 
bere of eye-witness ■fioojwB 
should be enough to prevent any 


'more exports. _ 


A l egal opinion preparea un 
WDM by Bindman and Co says 

the Government would not have 
to pay compensation ti « 
revoked the licences because o 
a catch-all clause allowing them 
to be cancelled at any time. 

Menses Campbell the Lib- 
eral Democrat defence spokes- 


ass: 8 ®* 

“SS.1K5A 

fence show in September. 

“Withdrawing such inV1 ^ 
lions and cancelling 

Sees would show the dtav- 

eramenl is senous.be 
AsooKesroan for the Depart 

wSSffE* In M 

said: “A mistake was 

the House was mismfonnea, so 

we took the opportunity to 

correct thejatualion. We got 
this wrong-” 
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Sunny 

outlook 
for New 
Labour’s 
council 
house 
of the 
future 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

The New Labour council house of the 
future will have large south-feeing win- 
dows in an attempt to pick up as much 
sunshine - and no-cost “passive" solar 
heating - as possible. 

John Prescott, Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, wants to use the £90Qm Budget bonus 
for local housing projects that wifi pro- 
ride a focus for policy on employment, 
law and order, transport, and energy ef- 
ficiency. But it appears solar heating has 
already been ruled out as too cosily. 

John Battle, the energy minister, told 
Greenpeace last week that cladding 
the roof of a house with solar panels 
could cost more than £10.000, with the 
electricity costing up to six times more 
than conventional power. 

“My personal view,” he said, “is that 
it would probably be more cost-effective 
in a large housing programme to ensure 
that it includes the maximum possible 
level of passive solar features [eg hous- 
es facing south, with big windows on that 
side, guided natural ventilation, high lev- 
els of insulation [. since these would not 
add a great deal to the built cost and 
could bring significant benefits both to 
the inhabitants and ultimately to the 
environment at large." 

An example of the type of housing 
ministers seem to have ra mind is the 
award-winning redev elopment of coun- 
cil blocks in Hulme, Manchester. 

Mr Battle says Mr Prescott’s De- 
partment of Environment, Transport and 
the Regions will be offering guidance to 
councils on energy use in the new hous- 
ing schemes. But it would appear Mr 
Prescott plans to use the new housing 
to produce a living example of New 
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Labour at work. In his Budget, Gordon 
Brown, the Chancellor, released £200m 
of councils' £5bn capital receipts for 
housing projects this year, with anoth- 
er £700m instalment next year. 

The carve-up of that cash could mean 
an extra £6m for Birmingham, with £3m 
for Manchester. Leeds, Hackney. Is- 
lington, Lambeth, and Southwark, with 
even southern towns like Welwyn Hat- 
field and High Wvcombe getting more 
than £500,000 this year. 

What has not been formally an- 
nounced is that Mr Prescott wants to ex- 
ploit the new housing budget to 
encourage councils to design and build 
new-style estates that help to stimulate 
private investment and employment, to 
curb crime and vandalism, and encour- 
age the use of public transport, as well 
as generating energy efficiency. 

A consultation paper says: “The Gov- 
ernment accepts that in many casesa pro- 
gramme restricted solely to physical 
improvements and development will 
not result in long-term and sustainable 
change and that associated projects will 
also be necessary, for example, to reduce 
crime and vandalism on estates or im- 
prove the ability of residents to get jobs." 

But ministers are willing to dedicate 
15 per cent of the extra money to such 
regeneration work, provided that it di- 
rectly benefits the people living on the 
new estates. 



5srs (left) inthe bad F?s^ iTSstssssss: 

‘Hello dishwasher - I’m on the 
train and I’ll be home soon 
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Charles Arthur 

Science Editor . 

The home of the future, in 
which the oven, video recorder 
lights and central beating can 

all be controlled remotely - 
even from a mobile phone — has 
come a step closer with the 
invention of a crucial 
component: the plug. 

This, however; is not just any 
plug. Designed by tbe_ Dutch 
electronics {pant Philips, it is 
able to said and receive data - 
over the mains network, meaning 
that it can communicate between 
microprocessors in appliances 
such as washing machines and 
computers. 

The “home appliance 

modem” has been taken op by a 
French company, which is using 


It in window shatters which can 
be electrically operated opened 
or dosed from any part of the 
house. 

Bat Philips anticipates that 
the modem, similar to that 
already used by computers, wifi 
be incorporated into a much 
wider range of appliances 

within a few years- *1* can both 
send and receive information - 
both are built into the chip,” 

said Jonathan Woodcock, a 

marketing director at Philips. 

The modem communicates by 
adding high-frequency signals, 
just 1 volt in strength, to the 
.existing mains voltage - 240 
volts in Britain. A growing 
number of modern home 
appliances, indoding VCRs, 
TVs, dishwashers, cookers, 
burglar alarms and central 


heating systems are bnttt 
around microprocessors. By 
enabling these to send and 
receive data over their mains 
cable, die homeowner would be 
able, for example, to set the 
dishwasher running and turn : 
the oven on, with instructions 
punched in from a mobile . 
phone while on the way home. 

Security could be ensured by . 
giving every home's system a 
PIN code, as used for bank 
cards. And there would be no 
risk that signals sent around one' 
person's home might travel over 
the mains to switch on the oven. . 
in their neighbour’s house: as 
Mr Woodcock explained: “Every ■ 
mains source has a large coil, 
used to measure the flow — and - 
that... acts to stop the signal 
passing beyond that point. 
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Widdecombe spoke for ‘killer’ Simon in chemicals conflict 

* * ..... , mid Mr Fallon that while Lord liament, she had been cc 



Kim Sengupta 

.Ann Widdecombe intervened 
on behalf of a convicted killer 
after she became concerned 
about a possible miscarriage of 
justice while she was Conserv- 
ative prisons minister. 

She took an interest in the 
ease of Raphael Rowe, serving 
a life sentence for a murder and 
robberies committed'by the so- 
called M25 gang, after she was 
approached by liim while on an 
official visit to Maidstone prison 
in Kent. 

The campaign to review the 
ease of Rowe. 29. and two Oth- 
ers convicted with him, Michael 
Davis, 30, and Randolph John- 


son. 32, has gathered the sup- 
port of a cross-party group of 
MPS. The case is also due to be 
highlighted in BBC TV s Ruuffi 
Justice programme. 

Ms WIddecombc's action led 
to the Home Office promising 
that a review of the M25 case 
would not be delayed by the pa- 
pers being passed on to the 
newly formed Criminal Cases 
Review Commission - only for 
the department's pledge to be 
broken by her boss. Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary. 

In a letter to his then shadow, 
Jock Straw, on 28 February this 
year, Mr Howard wrote: “... In 
"view of earlier delays in_Mr 
Rowe's case, he has been given 


an undertaking that a decision 
will be taken on his represen- 
tations before responsibility for 
reviewing allegations of a 
wrongful convictions is handed 
over to the Criminal Cases Re- 
view Commission on 31 March." 

Yet on 10 April the files on 
Rowe, and two other men con- 
victed with him for murder and 
armed robberies committed by 
the M25 gang was passed on to 
the CCRC, as were other con- 
troversial convictions includ- 
ing that of James Han ratty. 

This led to accusations that 

Mr Howard did not wish to have 
to admit embarrassing miscar- 
riages of justice with the elec- 
tion coming up. 


Ms Widdecombe subsequent- 
ly clashed with Mr Howard over 
the sacking of Derek Lewis, Di- 
rector General of Ihe Prisons Ser- 
vice. accusing the former Home 
Secretary of having “something 
of. the night" about him. 

The campaign fora review of 

the case against Rowe, Davis and 

Johnson b being backed by a 
number of other MPs including 
Labour's Chris Mullin, about to 
take on the chair of the Home 
Affairs Select Committee. 

Ms Widdecombe said: *T 
represented Raphael Rowe in 
my capacity as a Constituency 
MP. It looks as if we will now 
have to wail for the review. That 
is all 1 say at the moment. 


Christian Wofanar 

Westminster Correspondent 

Lord Simon of Highbury and 
Gmonbury. the former BP chair- 
man now a junior minister, an- 
swered a question in the House 

of Lords relating to chemicals, de- 
spite the fact that he is supposed 
to avoid matters that might relate 
to his former company. 

Lord Simon has refused to 
give up his £2. 15m shareholding 
in BP despite pressure from the 
Conservatives, who argue that 
it contravenes procedures gov- 
erning conflicts of interest over 
minist ers. While the newly cre- 
ated peer has put his other 
shareholdings in a blind trust. 


he has refused to do so .with his 
BP holding. 

Last month. Lord Simon was 
asked by the Countess of Mar 
about the purposes of various 
dbemicals aid he refused io pro- 
vide a fall answer, saying that ^to 
provide the detailed infonnatkin 
required ... would require ex- 
tensive research and agreement 
of commercial parties and 
would incur disproportionate 

costs". BP has a large involve- 
ment in the chemicals industry. 

In an ans wer to Michael Fal- 
lon, Margaret Beckett, the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, has 
conceded that Lord Simon wifi 
continue to see papers dealing 
with the energy industry. She 


told Mr Fallon that while Lord 
Simon does not routinely attend 
meetings concerning energy is- 
sues, “he is only barred from 
seeing papers, including pa- 
pers on energy issues (or at- 
tending meetings) which have 
a bearing on BP”. 

John Redwood, the shadow 
President of the Board offtade, 
sakt “This seems to be rather like 
saying that you're going to read 


Hamkt but not the bits about the 
Prince. The more answers we get 
about this issue, the more in- 
conastencies they show up." 

Mrs Beckett has also ex- 
plained to Mr Redwood that 
when she was first asked about 
Lord Simon's position in Par- 


liament, she had been con-: 
fused. She said: “While 1 was 
aware that my noble friend had V 
taken action to preclude any po- 
tential conflict of interest, I’- 
was unable on the spur of the 
moment to recall whether any" 
de tailed aspects of these steps r. 
remained to be completed.”-; * 
In a separate development^ 
Nigel Griffiths, the consumer af- 
fairs ministers, has had to step, - 
down from any involvement in 
the inquiry by the Monopolies . 
and Mergers Commission into.-- 
Lhe travel industry. This follows 
Mr Griffiths’ stated view that 
lomn Poly, the Thomson-owned ^ 
travel agency, should be forced 
to change its name to Thomson.; 
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Abuse of South African children ‘is rite of passage’ in world’s most violent society 

Nightmare of 
child rape in 
the townships 



May Braid 

Johannes burg 

They, threw bones, muttered 
pay as and did mystical dances, 
cheered on by a 5,000-stroS 
crowd at Katlehong township? 
spons stadium, near Johan- 
nesburg. The arriva] of the 
witchdoctors and beaded san- 
gomas — traditional healers — 
was a s%n of desperation in the 
seareh for Mmamokgethi Male- 
™ n, f a seven-year-old girl who 
disappeared in March, the day 
before she was due to testify 
against a man who allegedly 
raped her. She has not been 
seen since; her mother Joyce, 
25, is distraught. 

Mrs Malebani, a Christian, 
had misgivings about her com- 
munity’s insistence last week 
that sangomas be called in. But 
police inquiries have yielded 
nothing. 'Without Mmamok- 
gethi, the conviction of the al- 
leged rapist, Dan Mabote, 29, 

depends on the testimony of two 

other little girls, aged six and 
four. “Mmamokgethi is a vital 
witness,” says Inspector 
Michelle Erasmus. 

_ The authorities have foiled to 

find the girL The law did not 
protect her family when it was 
threatened about giving evi- 
dence. Mr Mabote was released 
on bail, despite police objec- 
tions. A few days ago another 
man charged in connection 
with Mmamokgethi’s disap- 
pearance was also given baih 
Mmamokgflhi’s case was not 
unique. South Africa tops the 
international league for crimes 
of violence and nowhere is the 


2LV? re P°red rapes. Ex- . rape has to be seen against the 
pem believe only a tiny pro- background of South Africa svi- 
portron of child rapes are olent past. "The lid was on un- 
re ?2jl^ d - der apartheid bin there was so 

S~~ ra P e “lows no soda] or much violence going on. Now 
racial bar, but its grip most pro- violence seems to be our only 
□ounced in the townships, way to respond to difficulties." 
where it is said to be so preva- She rites poverty and over- 
rent as to almost be a rite of pas- crowded living conditions in 
sa S e for girls. “Child rape has which “boundaries" break 
reached epidemic proportions." down. Apartheid, it is said, 
says Sharon Lewis, a psycholo- robbed men of self-respect, 
gst with the University of the Without the liberation struggle, 
witwaterarand trauma clinic, many men they have no focus, 
who studied the experiences of In tins bleak situation the weak- 
rape victims, aged six to 11, from est are terrorised. 

Soweto. In all but one case, po- Ms Donaldson said: “There 
lice treated the crime like a mi- is this attitude that ‘I cannot net 



Mmamokgethi Maiebari 

nor misdemeanour. There was 
only one conviction. “Often a 
policeman goes round to arrest 
a perpetrator and ends up stav- 
ing for a beer,’* says Ms Lewis. 

“There is a great deal of cor- 
ruption.” Women and children, 
she says, have no social stand- 
ing. At a policy level child rape 
is a priority but that does not 


olent past. “The lid was on un- 
der apartheid bin there was so 
much violence going on. Now 
violence seems to be our only 
way to respond to difficulties.” 

She rites poverty and over- 
crowded living conditions in 
which “boundaries" break 
down. Apartheid, it is said, 
robbed men of self-respect. 
Without the liberation struggle, 
many men they have no focus. 
In tins bleak situation the weak- 
est are terrorised. 

Ms Donaldson said: “There 
is this attitude that ‘I cannot get 
a job but I can have sex when 
and where I want it'. The rape 
of a Stile child is as dose to mas- 
turbation as you can geL I have 
spoken to teenage perpetrators 
who have absolutely no sense of 
remorse." In this complicated 
mix belongs the urban myth that 
sex with a virgin can cure you 
of Aids, which is held respon- 
sible by many township moth- 
ers for the rise in child rape. 

It is impossible to know 
whether child rape is increasing 
or whether an epidemic -was 
simply masked by apartheid. 
But the experts agree that the 
government must dispel the 
notion that men can rape chil- 
dren with impunity. Celia 
Theart, assistant director of 
the charity Johannesburg Quid 
Welfare, warns that, as in 
Mmamokgethfs case, child 
rapists are routinely released on 
bail and within hours of arrest 
return to threaten the victim. 

Following the sangomas’ “vi- 
sions", police spent days search- 


general trend more worrying reach policemen on the ground, ing local swamps, and houses in 
than in child rape. In 1996 struggling to contain the over- distant townships. Some heal- 
more than 30,000 cases of child all explosion in crime. “Violence era said Mmamokgethi was 
sex abuse were reported, an in- against children is so wide- dead, others that she was being 


sex abuse were reported, an in- 
crease of 35 per cent an the year 
before. Reported cases of child 
rape rose from 10,037 to 13.S59 
over the same period. South 
Africa's repented rape rate may 
now be the highest in the world. 
Quid rapes account for 38 per 


spread it is almost normal and 
crimes against them are not tak- 
en seriously. " Marilyn Donald- 
son, a clinical psychologist who 
works with children in Alexan- 
dra township, outside Johan- 
nesburg, argues that even child 


dead, others that she was being 
held against her will. But by this 
weekend, \he sangomas, like the 
police, had turned up nothing. 

After Mmamokgethi, asks 
Ms Theart, how can children, 
and their families, be persuad- 
ed to testify in court? 



Bosnian Serbs mourn 
war crimes suspect 


Last resort: Vusi Masondo, a traditional healer, joins the search for Mmamokgethi 
Maiebani, a rape vican who cfcappeared the day before she was due to testify Photo^aphs: The Star 


attended the funeral of Simo Drljaca, 511, the former police 
chief of the nonh-wesi town of Prijcdor. He had been 
indicted on charges of complicity in ecnucide for running 
some of the worst camps for non-Serbs at the start of the 
Bosnian war in 1992. He was killed resisting British 
soldiers on Thursday near Prijcdor. AP - Pale 

Floods kill 28 in Poland 

As week-long floods ravaged much of Poland, killing at 
least 28 people, citizens of Wroclaw who built sandbag 
barriers through the night appeared yesterday to have 
saved historic pans of their city. Wroclaw was hit by water 
surging north along the Odra and Wisla rivers from the 
heavily flooded south, following days of downpours. 
However, the university library* housing priceless books has 
been largely rescued from damage. Reuters - Warsaw 

Archbishop finds Moi wanting 

Anglican Archbishop David Chari attacked the Kenyan 
President Daniel arap Moi from the pulpit at Nairobi's All 
Saints Cathedral at a ceremonial “cleansing" and re- 
dedication 3ficr last week's riots. Speaking to a packed 
congregation, which included many opposition figures, 
Archbishop Gilari said or Mr Moi: “You have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting." AP - Nairobi 

Troops tackle Mob in Naples 

The first Italian troops arrived in the southern port of 
Naples following a government derision to send the army 
to help quell violence sparked by fighting between mafia 
elans. About 300 troops arrived jo prepare to take up 
surveillance and security duties in and around the city 
today. Italy's centre-left government said last Friday it 
would send 500 soldiers to take over guard duties around 
Naples, freeing police to focus on halting a wave of mob 
violence that has swept the city. Reuters - Naples 

Spanking good time in sauna 

Boris Yeltsin, the Russian President, flogged the Finnish 
bead of state in the sauna yesterday. “1 used a Russian 
birch switch to spank the president very well." Mr Yeltsin 
told reporters, demonstrating his technique with bis right 
hand. Martti Ahtisaari, 
the Finnish President, 
chuckled in response, 
and shook Mr Yeltsin's 
hand warmly. Russian 
bathhouses combine 
dements of Finnish 
saunas and Turkish 
steam baths, and 
bathers beat each other 
with birch boughs. Mr 
Yeltsin, pictured with 
Mr Ahtissari, is on 
holiday at the 
government resort of 
Shuiskaya Chupa in 
Karelia, north of St 
Petersburg. The region 
borders on Finland. 

AP - Shuiskaya 
Chupa, Russia 



How much 
would it cost 
to replace 
your wife? 

Please don't ger us wrong. We're nor suggesting you trade your parrner in. 
just char you chink about the financial consequences of losing her. 

Whilst everyone’s situation is different, recent research shows that 
on average it costs £312.79 a week to pay someone to do all the cooking, 
cleaning and childcare handled by a parent who stays ar home. 

That’s £16,265' a year you'd have to find if the unrhinkable happened. 
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Murder shames and 


angers the Basques 


Heaw clouds hung over the 
Basque dormitory village of 
Ermua veslerdav. where locals, 
stricken by the murder of a 
\ i tuna conservative councillor by 
Eta siunmcn. walked like zotn- 
bics'in a travesty of their ha- 
bitual Sunday -morning stroll. 

The grim-faced men who 
held radkw pressed to their 
ear were not this time tuned in 
jo the sport, but to news of when 
the httdv of Miguel Angel Blan- 
co would be brought from San 
Sebastian, where he died of 
head » ounds in the early hours. 
Onh some children, including 
a couple «f little girls with 
black ribbons in their hair, 
plaved in the main square as 
they Jti everv Sunday. 

An elderly lady solemnly wa- 
icred the geraniums on her 
Wilcom . From its iron railings, 
and from countless little bal- 
conio on workers' flats 
throughout the town, flapped a 
white sheet draped with b lack. 

Mr Blanco. -M. kidnapped by 
Eta on Thursday, was found un- 
conscious in a wood on Satur- 
day afternoon with his hands 
tied and two bullets in his head. 
He died within hours. He was 
from a working-class family. 


Elizabeth Nash in Ermua finds 
a village united by grief over Eta’s 
killing of a young councillor 



man who used to play drums in 


at weddings. I went to the last 
one just a few weeks ago. The 
next wedding was to be bis 
own, to his girlfriend Mari- 
raar." Villagers yesterday 
swapped their blue ribbons of 
solidarity for blade ones. Past- 


ed on walls and shop windows 
were posters from the day be- 


Victim: Miguel Angel Blanco, 
shot twice in the head 


originally from the north-west 
region of Galicia. He was one 


region of Galida. He was one 
of many who had sought a bet- 
ter life m the prosperous 
Basque country. 

Maria Luisa Mandiola, 41, 
stood outside the town hall 
where the Spanish and the red- 
white-and-green Basque flag 
flew at half-mast; she still re- 
membered the cheerful young 


were posters from the day be- 
fore: "Miguel, your comrades 
are waiting for you." 

Hundreds of faxes, telegrams 
and e-mails of sympathy, in- 
cluding one from the Pope, 
were strung along the walls of 
the town haQ in lines three deep, 
fluttering like pale mournful 
bunting. 

Some were from town halls 
throughout Spain, .others from 
individuals- One began “I am an 
ordinary girl from Barcelona." 
One was a hand-written poem. 
An old woman, for whom this 
was just above eye-level, 
touched my arm and asked me 


to read it out, “I can't bear to 
see a mother's grief, the tears 
drying on a fethers cheek," I be- 
gan. She turned away. Tm 
crying inside,” she said. "AH oar 
hundreds of thousands, all our 
big demonstrations; they didn't 
do any good." 

None the less, Spain has 
been thrown into a state of 
rolling demonstrations, involv- 
ing an unprecedented mobili- 
sation of what seems like the 
entire people. AD eyes are now 

where Jose 

Prime Minister, is to attend the 
funeral today. 

In Pamplona, the celebrated 
San Bermin fiesta came to a hah 
at the weekend when youngsters 


T he Independent arid Independent 
oi< Su nday are giving yon the op- 
portunity to claim a free Thai 
food dish up to the value of £8 at a se- 
lection of TTiai restaurants. 


Tire \-oucher printed below can be used, 
per table reservation, to claim a free 
Thai Dish from the main menu up to the 
value of £8 at one of 41 participating 
restaurants. The list of participating 
restaurants previously published in 
The Independent and Independent on 
Sunday on Julyl2th and 13th, will be 
printed again in The Independent on 
Friday 18tb July. All the participating 
restaurants are members of the Thai 
Restaurant Association (UK). 


HOW TO BOOK 


Firstly, phone up the restaurant of 
your choice from the list previous- . 
ly published and identify yourself as 
an Independent diner. You will need 
to check with the individual restau- 
rants for their opening times and pre- 
booking is essential. Then simply cut 
out the voucher and take it to the 
restaurant of your choice and present 
it at the time of order; indicating ei- 
ther a starter or a main dish from the 
full priced menu that you wish to 
claim as your free dish. The vouch- 
ers can be used until 31st August 
1997. 


So. why not bring a spot of Thailand to 
your palate, whether it’s dumplings, in- 
tensely flavoured soups, pad Thai, satiq; 
spicy salads, mouthwatering currys or 
sweet sticky rice! The choice is yours. 
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This rancher entities the bearer to a fm Thai Food Disk from the main 
to the ralne of £8, per table reserratiw at any oae of the parfutpatiigTlaf 
restaurants as listed in Tbe Independent aad tadepesdeot o* oa 12th and 
13th Jidy and Tbe Independent on Itidaj 18tfc Jbdy. 

Has voucher is valid from 12th July until 31st fagnst 1997. 
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tbe bulls through the streets tied 
their scarlet neckerchiefs to 
the town hall's railings in 
mourning. 

In a rare public display of Eta 
sympathies, tbe scarves were set 
alight, prompting fierce dash- 
es early yesterday morning that 
were broken up by police. Eigh- 
teen people were treated in hos- 
pital for injuries. 

Political leaders are holding 
emergency meetings, but their 







Sisters hi sorrow: Women grieving in Ermua over the murder of Miguel Angel Blanco. 
Right: His girlfriend, Marimar, being consoled by his father Photographs: AR Reuters 


actions have so far advanced lit- 
tle beyond hand-wringing and 
appeals for peaceful ann-Eta 
demonstrations. The Basque 
regional leader, Jose Antonio 
Aroanza, expressed the wide- 


spread feeling of impotence 
and frustration: "Eta has 
laughed at the grief of a de- 
fenceless family and all the 
5,” he said. Another 
Kwci spoke of "Eta’s suicide." 


But the organisation has shown 
before that whatever the level 
of public support, its infra- 
structure remains intact and de- 
fies ever greater police efforts 
to destroy it. 



Israel’s wall cements 


Rtfvtek Cockhum : 

Hebron . 


The appearance of enormous 
concrete blocks, each a metre 

<a~pum» t h lnAing Shnllafah iq nirt 

Bab aPZawiya streets m tbe cen- 
tre of Hebron, marked the 
momeBi..the city of Hiehnra 
joined fettast and Nicosia on 

• l«*<* . fl«A iiPA P il ilV 


end that Israel has physically 
partitioned the city. 

The step is a sign of the fail- 


ure of the protocol on Hebron 
signed in January after three 
months of American medita- 
tion. Under, the agreement, 
Israel was to remain in control 
of 20 per cent of the. Palestin- 
ian of 12%000 in Order to 
guard 400 Jewish settlers, bat 
there was to be free passage 
between the two sectors. Tins 
has now ended. 

In a further sign of the grow- 
ing division oftfae city, -General 
Un Dayan, the Israeli com- 
mander for the West Bank, 
yesterday ordered. Palestinian 
shopkeepers on the Israeli side 
to dose for the foarth day in a 
rowv although they have noth- 
ing to do with the rioters. 

This is evidently a collective 
punishment of the 20,000 
Palestinians in Israeti- 
con trolled Hebron, aimed at 
putting pressure on the Pates- 


the list of the world’s most 
divided cities. 

The Israeli arnry placed the 
blocks there overnight, in effect 
ratting Hebron in two, divided 
> -by. adman’s landof shattered 
shops and a roadway strewn 
wire the stones Meted by Pales- 
tinras boys at jfeafclr soldiers. 

. AwaUtfrancre^ cubes has 
also been built dosing the 
entrance to an Israeli position 
in the Yaccubiya school, where 
the silhouettes of Israeli sokfieis 
can be seen behind the broken 
windows.. -Although sporadic 
rioting hasgooe oa in Hebron 
for week^it is only this week- 


rinian Authority to Stop the 
street fighting. 

Israeli soldiers injured 16 
Palestinians with rubber bullets 
yesterday, including five Pales- 
tinian journalists working for 
Western news organisations. A 
spokesman for the Foreign 
Press Association said this was 
unlikely to have been an acci- 
dent, though Mosbe Fdgel, the 
Israeli government spokesman, 
specifically denied that Israeli 
soldiers were deliberately 
targeting journalists. 

Mustafa Natshe, the mayor of 
Hebron, said the riots were 
inevitable given the frustration 
• of Palestinians. He said: “The 
whole peace process is frozen. 
Tt is worse herein Hebron than 
elsewhere because the Israeli 
army is in tbe centre of the city" 

Mr Natshe accused Israel of 
breaking the terms of the 
Hebron agreement by refusing 
to allow the Palestinian veg- 
etable market to reopen near 


to the headquarters of the 
Jewish settlers. He added that 
the shopkeepers hit by the 
rioting were asking for finan- 
cial help. He said: “I think 
the Palestinian Authority will 
compensate them." 

There are other signs of Israel 
mfjeasing die pressire on Pales- 
tinians in Hebron. There were . 


long queues of traffic on roads 
in and out of the city yesterday 
as Israeli soldiers laboriously 


as Israeli soldiers laboriously 
checked papers, sometimes 
forcing drivers to turn back. 

In the midst of the fighting 
the US is building, as it com- 
mitted itself to do under the 
terms of the Hebron protocol, 
a new toad between Palestinian- 
controlled and Israeli-con- 
trolled Hebron. 

Bulldozers work to die sound 
of gunshots in front of shuttered 
Palestinian shops, but it is dif- 
ficult to believe the road will 


ever open. 


Comment, page Iff 


Guevara returns at last to 


David Usfaome 

New York 


Days after they were unearthed 
in the mountains of central 
Bolivia, the bones of Ernesto 
“Che" Guevara, the legend of 
leftist revolution whose charis- 
matic features graced student 
dormitories across the Western 
world in the Sixties and Seven- 
ties, were returned to Cuba for 
a hero’s burial on Saturday. ' 

President Fidel Castro was at 
a reception ceremony at San 
Antonio de los Banos airbase, 
20 miles from Havana, to where 
Guevara’s remains were flown. 
A guard of honour, including 
Guevara’s old comrade-in- 
arms, accompanied the remains 
on the flight. They will be tak- 
en to a final resting-place in a 
mausoleum in the square 
named after Guevara in the 
town of Santa Clara. 

The last mystery of Gue- 



1967 after attempting to foment 
an up rising in the country and 
import Communism to the rest 
of South America. 

But the mystique of the 
who was Fidel Castro’s second- 
in-command in the Communist 
takeover of Cuba in 1959 re- 
mains undzmimshed. And nor, 
its seems, is tbe marketability of 
that single, most famous image 
of Guevara's face, with beret ~ 


and beard, the image captured 
in a photograph taken by Al- 
berto Korda in 1960. 

In Cuba, where Mr Castro 
has declared 1997 the “year of 
the 30th anniversary of the fan 
in battle of the Heroic Guerrilla 
and his comrades”, Guevara’s 
beatification was well under 
way even before the discovery 
of his bones. A giant rendering 
of his face stares from the wall 
of a building overio n king Rev- 
olution Square in Havana. 
And in the rest of the worid 


Guevara: Miserable end but 
a bright posthumous future 


vara, the whereabouts of his 
body, has thus been resolved. 
His remains and those of sev- 
eral comrades were discovered 
in a remote area nearthe city 
of Santa Cruz earlier this 
month, near where they were 
killed by Bolivian soldiers in 


he has been making a comeback 
too. His commercial potency as 
symbol of rebellion and krev-' 
erent cool is once more being 
exploited. 

You may spot bis face on bot- , 
ties of beer, on record labels and 
on the mud-guards of lorries. _J 

The appeal endures, even if 
many are too young to re- 1 • 
member his exploits or, al best, 
have only the haziest notions 
about the life of the man who, 
before he befriended Castro, 
was a doctor in Argentina with 
bad asthma. His end was not be* - 
fitting of the legend. Wounded 
and crippled by his asthma, he 
was betrayed to governmen t sdP : 
diers by peasants. After shpot- 
ing him in a school room, they 
cut off his hands and sent them 


ical fighter had been killed. - 
The absence of hands was what 
helped scientists to identify the 
body found last week. 
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An ancient symbol 
of peace is being 
shaken by the 
barrages fired by 
Hun Sen's forces 

Chance 

Stem Reap 

I^anaentnjineti temples of 

•• Angkor Wat looked majestic but 

of n °rtb-west 
Cambodia, as gunfire and the 
sporadic thuds of exploding ai^ 
WJery rounds shattered their 

au ? l 5 E ®“d threatened the 
safety of the monuments. 

With bursts of rocket bar- 
rages, rival government fac- 
tions and Khmer Rouge 
guerrilla are locked in a stand- 

?*L d ir an8 out ^ paying vis- 
itors foat are the lifeblood of 
Stem Reap,. 

A solitary line of saffron-dad 
Buddhist monks padded its way 
toroiigh the gates of the main 
temple, silent and with beads 


ia’s war threatens Angkor Wat 
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bowed as they paid homage at 
a shnne to the Hindu god 
Vishnu. His formidable stone 
figure, cut in sandstone by 13tb- 
# century masons, looked out on 

• a lush but troubled land. 

In Sar Sar Sdart, a few miles 
west of Angkor’s architectural 
treasures, troops loyal to 
Hun Sen, Cambodia’s power- 
grabbing leader, sat poring over 
a tom map of the region. 

Bare -chested, and inhaling 
deep lungfuls of cigarette 
smoke, one soldier gave the or- 
der to fire with a nonchalant 
wave of his hand; a deadly bar- 
rage of screeching Katushka 
rockets sent sonic shock waves 
through the air before thun- 
dering explosions confirm hits 
in the rice paddies and jungles 
beyond the horizon. 

Since Hun Sen staged his 
bloody takeover in the capital, 
Phnom Penh, last week, mint * 
Vthan 150 people have been 
killed, marking a tragic return 
to the old alliances that - 
dragged Cambodia through a 
decade of brutal conflict in the 
1980s. 

Hun Sen yesterday called on 
all sides to unite and hold free 
and fair elections to avoid war. 
But as he spoke, his Chinese- 
made tanks and Russian rock- ' 
et launchers were again turned 
on the forces of Pundnpec, the 
royalist political party led by the 
ousted co-premier. Prince 
Norodom Ranariddh. 


Troubled land: A soldier; left. 
As in the 1980s, the roy alis ts 

have formed an alliance with the 

hated Khmer Rouge, which, 
perhaps, is their only military 
option. 3 

Bui the partnership is heav- 
ily out-gunned. Defected 
Khmer Rouge leaders, who f 
control about 10,000 well- 1 
trained men, have stayed neu- 
tral in the conflict - for the 
moment. What remains of the 
brutal, hardline, Khmer Rouge 
is no match for the might of 
Hun Sen’s numerous tsnircj 
helicopter gunships and heavy 
guns. 

In a move to crush his op- 
ponents, Hun Sen has deployed 
a 2,000-strong force in Siem 
Reap to hunt down units re- 
sisting his rale. % last night they 
had poshed the combined 
forces of Rindnpec and the 
Khmer Rouge deep into the 
remote jungles around Angkor 
WaL 

“Funcmpec have stopped 
fighting how, they are just run- 
ning from us. ft is only the 
Khmer Rouge who are putting 
up any kind of fight,” one 
soldier said. 

Hun Sen’s army commanders 
are concerned about the secu- 
rity ofAngkor and the lucrative 
tourist trade. The impact is al- 
ready being felt by the local res- 
idents, who depend on tourism 
for their livelihoods. Its airport, 
the main gateway for the thou- 
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loyal to Him Sen, in pursuit of retreating Fundnpec forces. Right, Buddhist monks making their way to pray in the Angkor- Wat temple complex Photographs: Phillip Blekinsop 'Reuters 


Asia trembles 
as Japan’s air 
) .force flies over 
in foreign skies 


Richard Lloyd Rany 

Tokyo 

The former Singaporean prime 
minister. Lee Kuan Yew, Asia’s 
most forthright statesman, once 
said why Japan should never 
again be allowed to send troops 
overseas. It was like “giving 
liqueur chocolates to a re- 
formed alcoholic 1 ". 

Today, the rheoiy goes, it 
might be a peace-keeping op- 
eration, tomorrow Japan could 
he invading, colonising, and pil- 
laging .Asia as it did in the Thir- 
ties aud the Second World War. 

• Whether or not you believe 
this, three warplanes of the Air 
Self Defence Forces (ASDF), as 
the Japanese air force calls it- 
self. landed in Thailand on Sat- 
u rdav on their lirst active over- 
seas mission since the end of the 
Second World War. 

Their mission is a humani- 
tarian one: to remain on stand- 
by for the possible evacuation 
o'f Japanese nationals in Cam- 
bodia, should the situation de- 
teriorate. 

Nobodv believes that tne 
three C-I30 Hercules trans- 
ported arc about to start laying 
claim to South-east Asia. But 
4bc haste with which the oper- 
tffion hits been pushed through 
has upset opposition politicians 
in Japan, and suggests a wiD- 

mgn^onthepartofRyuuuo 

Hashimoto. the Prune Minister, 
to reassert Japans dormant 

military capacity. _ 

The ASDF mission looks as* 

much like a symbojic assertion 

of will as a 

measure. As Mr Hashimoto s 
own diplomats have pointed 
out. the situation in Cambodia 
has stabilised since lasl ">^ 
when a Japanese 
gincer became one of 
pie kified during hgjnng m thL 
capital Phnom Penn. 

Residents are freely 
a ihe streets the inicrnaiitma 1 ^ 

■ port has been reopened- 
there are empty *<»« " hL i 
ward bound commercial nigni. 


On top of this, the Japanese 
planes have been dispatched 
with unusual speed, and with 
none of the agonised consensus- 
building that usually accompa- 
nies militaiy decisions. 

Until 1994. under the “peace” 
constitution drawn up by the oc- 
cupying Americans during the 
post-war period, Japanese 
forces were barred from going 
abroad, even on evacuation 
missions. This law was changed 
only after long debate, and 
against the better judgement of 
many on the Japanese left who 
firmly bold to the liqueur choco- 
late theory. But when Mr 
Hashimoto made his decision, 
he did not see fit even to inform 
the Social Democratic Party 
(SDP), his partner in the par- 
liamentary coalition. 

*Tf everything is decided by 
what the Prime Minister says we 

■will have no use for laws,” said 
the SDP leader, Tfckako Doi, 
who complained that, even un- 
der the revised law, the mission 
is illegal. 

Hie amendments passed m 
1994 allow for evacuation mis- 
sions in case of imminent dan- 
ger to Japanese nationals, but 
officially the planes which flew 
out this weekend are “prepar- 
ing for a possible evacuation”. 
No one even pretends that the 

danger is pressing it may be that 

they will soon fly home again 
having simply sal on the Thai 

tarmac for a few days. 

Bui the thought is what 
counts and, having pulled it off 
once. Mr Hashimoto wfll have 
established an important prece- 
dent. Since he became Prime 
Minister 18 months ago, and m 
contrast with many of his pre- 
decessors. he has established a 

reputation as a decisive leader, 

intent on reforming ; the i practices 
and inhibitions which have pre- 
vented Japan from wielding po- 
litical and diplomatic power m 
keeping with its economic cIoul 

While Mr Hashimoto chews 
his chocolates, Asia, will be 
watching for signs of upsmess. 


sands of visitors who come to 
Siem Reap every year to mar- 
vel at the splendours of its roy- 
al Khmer past, today stands 
empty of foreigners. They have 
been evacuated following last 


week's fierce fighting. Ail but a 
few hotels and restaurants have 
closed. Even the louts who sell 
foreigners $20 (£15) Angkor 
Wat site passes have aban- 
doned their stamping grounds. 


“1 am desperate," said Thea 
Rim, a lour guide and driver 
who supports his family by 
showing tourists the archaeo- 
logical sites. “Now Tm just fer- 
rying soldiers to the frontline in 


my car. That hardly pal's petrol 
money.” 

Four years of relative peace 
have shown these people that 
prosperity is attainable. But a 
climate of uncertainly has 


gripped Siem Reap as ihc 
prospect of renewed war grows. 
There is a real fear in the an- 
cient town that the brutal 
Khmer Rouge may be upon 
them again. “Are they coming 


back?” shouted one hoy who 
was certainly ton young to re- 
member their rule in l‘J75. His 
panicked expression revealing 
less about his own anxieties than 
the terror of his elders. 
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cool £13,995 on the road! 


Looking cool is one thing, 
keeping it is quite another. 

Fortunately, with the Mondeo 
Verona, neither are issues that 
need concern you. 

With an impressive fist of 
features to add to its good looks, 
air-conditioning at this price is 
enough to blow you away. 
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it brings you to your senses. 

0345 111 777 www.ford.co.iuk 




• 15“ alloy wheels 

• Quickclear windscreen 

• Driver's side airbag 

• Metallic paint 

• Safeguard engine 
immobiliser 

• 1,8 litre 16v engine 


21 years as the nation’s favourite 


‘Minimum deposit 50%. ■■Priee baaed on Manufacturer's Recommended Retell PrJoo end Includes VAT and £666-00 estimated on-tho-road coots 
for delivery, 12 months road fund licence and number plates at 1 st June 1597. Finance Is provided subject to status. Finance programmes apply to 
vehicles registered by 3/0/C7. Written quotations are available on request from Ford Credit Europe pic. PO Box 46, Brentwood, Essex GM13 3AR. 

Certain categories of business users are Ineligible. 0% flnanee excludes Ford Privilege. 
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These two 
pictures oT 
Linda Goss are 
separated by 30 
years: one Is her 
now, a teacher 
wrongfuQy 
cBsmissed, the 
other Is bar Id 
1967, the first 
EngRsti chfldto 
train at the 
BolshoL The bane 
of the Royal Ballet 
School (right) wS 
not see her again 
Photos Giy N e w man , 
HwtfeWwtt 


The ordeal of Linda Goss 
says a lot about the state of 
teaching at the Royal Ballet 
SchooL Told here by. the 
award-winning novelist and 
former dancer Joan Brady, 
it is a most disturbing tale 


A step in the 


wrong 



L ast week, a tribunal sat in 
Croydon to judge a case 
that shakes the artistic com- 
munity to its foundations. 
The critical issue sounded 
simple: had a classical bal- 
let teacher at the Royal Ballet School been 
wrongfully dismissed? The tribunal 
decided that she had. But what really mat- 
ters is the issue the dismissed teacher saw 
as underlying her case. She claimed that 
this hallowed British institution mistreated 
the children in its care. Further, she 
claimed that the school sacked her because 
she objected to this mistreatment - stren- 
uously and over the course of several years. 

The teacher’s name is Linda Goss. She 
is no ordinary woman. Her life is as 
remarkable as her courage: most impor- 
tant to this case, her life makes her 
uniquely equipped to evaluate the conduct 
of ballet training in this country. f 
When Ms Goss was 13 years old - a lit- 
tle girl from Dartmouth in Devon - she 
travelled to Russia as the only English child 
ever to be accepted at the Bolshoi Ballet 
School in Moscow in the great Soviet days. 
During the course of her training, she 
shifted her attention from dancing to 
teaching; as it turned out. she was even 
more talented in this field. Her gift was so 
rare that she was asked to teach class in the 
Bolshoi while she was still no more than a 
student teacher - a rare honour. 

When she graduated, she began a glit- 
tering career with ballet schools and com- 
panies in England, the United States, 
Canada, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Sweden and other countries. Rudolph 
Nurcyev was an outspoken fan; many 


other dancers in many different countries 
enthusiastically endorse his assessment 
No school she worked in has ever had any- 
thing but tbe highest praise for her. She 
is listed as one of the major teacheisof all 
time in standard works on ballet. Most 
important she is adored by virtually every 
pupD she has ever taught 

In the mid 1980s, die was offered a posi- 
tion at White Lodge, the lower school of 
the Royal Ballet SchooL where children 
from the ages of 11 to 16 are taught. She 
decided to accept;, her parents were no 
longer young, and she wanted to come 
■home to be near them. But on taking up 
her post in Richmond Park, she discovered 
to her horror that the children in her care 
were subject to treatment reminiscent of 
Charles Dickens; sbe saw treatment that 
was disturbingly harsh, treatment of a kind 
she had not encountered in any of the 
many other schools die had served. 

These children were badly frightened of 
members of the ballet staff they were bul- 
lied, publicly humiliated, intimidated. 
They were overworked: their schedules 
were so gruelling and their exhaustion so 
great that injures were frequent. These 
injuries were often mocked, belittled, not 
allowed the rest they needed for recovery. 

Ms Goss began at once to campaign for 
better conditions. 

She complained to other teachers and 
members of staff from top to bottom: she 
complained to several of the governors, 
and to many other people. Almost every- 
one agreed with her that something had 
to be done, but no one - except herself - 
had the courage to speak out 

However, the Social Services Depart- 


ment of the London borough of Richmond 
sent out a questionnaire to parents of 
pupils as an element of a routine inquiry 
into conditions at White Lodge, in accor- 
dance ’with the Children Act of .1989. 
Meantime, the board of governors at the 
Royal Ballet School commissioned their 


own report. Both reports, one in Septem- 
1995, the other in Dece 


ber 1995, the other in December 1995, are 
very carefully worded. Even so, they 
echoed Ms Goss’s concerns. 

. . The governors’ report refers to a “con- 
sistent noise level” within the industry, this 
“consistent nose” says that tbe Royal Bal- 
let School “suffers from an intimidating, 
old-fashioned teaching style and culture 
that is inhibiting the development of our 
students, especially at White Lodge”. The 
Social Services report states that there is 
“strong adverse criticism” from parents Of 
students at White Lodge. It quotes com- 
plaints of “draconian methods”, of teach- 
ers who subject children “to a constant . 
tirade of psychological abuse”, of teach- 
ers who me “inapproachable", “secre- 
tive", "dismissive”, ■ of teachers who 
“destroy the confidence” of children. If 
parents complained, they said they were, 
labelled “trouble-makers"; others said 
they were "scared to rock the boat". 

A month after the second report 
appeared, the Royal Ballet School made . 
Linda Goss redundant. She told the tri- 
bunal she was convinced it was because she 
had spoken out to protect children who 
could not protect themselves. On this 
count, the tribunal ruled against her. 

Ms Goss’s legal costs will run m excess 
of £17,000. She has known this from the 
beginning. She has recouped the maximum 


statutory amount of £1^300 
for .wrongful riignigaT, but 
she has no legal aid; she; 
must pay all costsout of her 
own pockeL Against her, 
the Royal Ballet School 
pitted its considerable 
resources and a foarddabbe 
legal team. She had no 
chance of matching them 
for money or muscle; after 
the first tedious, inoondusive 
day of the tribunal, her bar- 
rister was already losing 
heart He told her that if she (fidn’t settle 
for the statutory amount there and then' 
she risked the chance of losing even that 
"Linda," he said to her, “you must 
deride what you really want-" She replied, 
"I want justice for the children.” 

' . What she meant was that if she adbqsBd 
at so early at stage in the proceedings, what 
the children faced might well remain hid- 
den ftompobticwfcw. She fought on. 

British ballet jsfe abad way. There have 
been many newspaper articles on the sub- 
ject recently. Do’ek Deane cannot find 
enough English dancers for a production 
of Siwi Lake . A high proportion of soloists 
and principals here jue from abroad - Rus- 
sians, French, Americans. Why? Because 
UK training is pocaer than tbe training in 
ahnost another country; it produces weak 
backs, slow footwork, overblown t high s. 
Hie methods are oat of date and out of 
touch with techniques and approaches 
common elsewhere in the wodd. British bal- 
let desperately needs good teacfaeis- 
I went to see graduation day at the 
Royal Ballet School a few years ago. First 



-f ' - !»'ri • , ' 

^tsaw 1 inria Goss's class of girls - elegantly 
stre&fedbocfcsand feet, fee line, superb 
jump, easterns, neat in the quick work, 
' stn^ confident. sunny, powerfully fem- 
inine as tile Bestiemale dancers are-pre- 
. dsefy the training I am familiar 
with. I danced with the New York City Bal- 
let; I was trained by George Balanchine 
himself; And! know there is no flawin any 
tradition, that training like this cannot cor- 
rect Several of the English dancers Deane 
hired were dancers trained this way - and 
by Linda Goes.; 

Next came the boys’ class. Here is the 
other side of the coin. Here were awkwaid 
children with weak backs and inadequate 
control over their upper bodies - hands 
tense, shoulders raised, elbows dropped. 
Their heels were off the floor when they 
jumped. They lacked ballon , that easy up- 
and-down bounce chat all ballet dancers 
have to learn. The body of the one boy who 
could manage tbe steps - too difficult for 
the others - was grossly over-musded. 

. These axe basic, basic flaws. 

Their teacher stopped the demonstra- 


tion. half way through to dress down one 
small boy in font of the audience of some 7 
200 people - a graduation day audience 
of parents, friends, ex-pupils - a bad 
dressing down too, humiliating,, wounding, 
unnecessary. Tbe child wepL 
There is no excuse for this. None. 

As for Linda Goss, it will take her time ; 
to recover from the shock of what hap- 
pened to her. Wien die has recovered suf- 
ficiently she will take up one of die many, 
posts that have been offered her since her 
situation became known. 

And British ballet? What can it do but 
continue its downward slide? 

Meantime, if you have a child who want! 
to dance, try schools in another country - 
almost any other country. 
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Joan Brady won the Whitbread Book of the v ! --' 

y&erforh&noi’el. Theory of Wtr’. Her most .. 
recent novel * Death Comes for Pew Pan' 

(Minerva, £6.99) was published in May. ShJ Mlt - 
is speaking at HbysWith Weeds literary fes-T- 
aval ai Darlington, sponsored by 'The Inde- 
pendent on Sunday', Wednesday, at 10am ’ • . ■■ V .i 




"THE PLfiY OF THE DECADE" IS BACK 


"Bill Nighy & Stella Gonet 
make the roles their own with great 
power and passion" 
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Production 


’David Hare's bruising masterpiece' 


'Brilliantly directed by Richard Eyre’ 
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’A POTENT, PASSIONATE Si PENETRATING 
DEBATE DRIVEN BY TREMENDOUS WIT" 
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ONE OF THE THEATRE'S 

UNFORGETTABLE LOVE STORIES 


BOX OFFICE 0171 83G 9987 

Vaudeville Theatre 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 


Eldar Nebolsin 

Wigmore Hah, London 


V ery occasionally, at the 
end of a recital, you 
want to hear more of a 
pianist - to reveal the unex- 
pected. Eldar Nebolsin left us 
with one simple, plaintive 
encore on Friday, 
Tchaikovsky's Sweet Dreams , 
perfectly chosen after Schu- 
mann’s ebullient Camavel, 
and an indelible good-night- 
This was his British debut, 
five years after he won the 
Santander nano Competition 
at the age of 18. and three- 
years after his first solo disc of 
Chopin and Liszt announced 
an uncommonly stylish and 
poetic player. He began with 
Beethoven's first set of 
Bagatelles, Op 33. precisely 
shaded, elegantly relaxed ana 
full of humour. 

Humour in Beethoven’s 
Eraica Variations is Still 
broader, erupting in the 15th 
variation in a tremendous 
cadenza-like display before 
the fugue, built on the theme's 
skeletal bass-line. Here 
Nebolsin was very demonstra- 
tive. supplying all the energy 
that seemed, in the early vari- 
ations. as if it were bursting for 
release. What also emerged, 
though, was a slight tendency 
to underplay the left band, as 
in the canon of the seventh 
variation, and a taste for polar- 
ising dynamic levels, though 
never with undue violence. 

Nebolsin is a lovely pianist 
to watch, because he's so phys- 
ically free, sitting quite low. 


near the edge of the stool, but 
without any apparent tension 
in bis shoulders. In quiet 
music, even bis hands seemed 
scarcely to move. Yet he threw 
his whole body into the open- 
ing fortissimi of Camavai, and 
when the tempo swished, it 
took off in a whirL This was 
not a performance full of 
exquisite effects, unduly 
strained after, but it was 
youthful, red-blooded and 
unafraid. The “Sphinxes” were 
there, in low rumbling tremo- 
los and double octaves, after 
which “Papillons" was 
extremely fast and feathery. 
“Chopin” sang with, delicious 
ease, and the brilliant num- 
bers, “Pantalon and Colom- 
bine” and “Paganini”, were 
sharply athletic. Tbe intro- 
duction to the final March 
hurtled dizzily, matching the 
opening number, and the 
March itself was thrilling 
enough to excuse a few 
dropped stitches at the end. 

The evening was in aid of 
the Ibero-American Benevo- 
lent Society, and was spon- 
sored by various banks, Iberia 
Airlines and HeUo! magazine. 
A few of the well-dressed audi- 
ence might have stepped from 
its pages. They might also 
have switched off their mobile 
phones and sucked some 
cough drops. The South Bank 
should book Nebolsin for its 
International Piano Series. 


W ith its extremes of evil 
and suffering, the stray 
of Beatrice Geoci has a 
natural appeal for anybody want- 
ing to explore the limns of dra- 
matic experience: Sh elley made 
it the subject of a lengthy 
tragedy, Artaud made it the 
starting-point of his Theatre of 
Cruelty, and now Giorgio Bat- 
tisteUi and Nick Ward, commis- 
sioned by Almeida Opera, have 
used Artaud’s version as the 
bass of an extreme piece of 
“music drama” -a term that wiH 
do as well as any other to 
describe a prefect that won’t fit 
any of the usual categories. 
Certainly, this isn’t a play in 

the usual sense of the word. With 
its elided narrative (in brief: 
Count Centi murders his sons 
and rapes his daughter; she kills 
him and is sentenced to death), 
and its elusive, declamatory dia- 
logue, The Cend often feels 
more like a tract or manifesto. 
Announcing his decision to 
begin a career of deliberate 
devotion to vice, for instance, 
Beatrice’s lather (jam for Ian 


MUSIC 

DRAMA 


The Cend 

The Almeida, 
London 


McDianmd, always happiest 
playing somebody really 

unpleasant) comes up with lines 
Eke: “I am a force of nature. For 
me there is no fife, no death, no 
crime, no law.. . I seek evil, I per- 
form evil, as a principle, com- 
pulsively.” The actors' voices 
are picked up and amplified, 
faded, echoed, distorted - McDi- 
annid produces an unsettling 
range of gurglings and rasps; as 
Beatrice (a stately Anastasia 
Hflle) hangs, her whispers of 
“Father" rattle through the 
theatre. (Ail this is achieved 
through sadly obtrusive headset 
microphones, making it look 


something like Captain Scoria in 
Renaissance costume.) 

The action is complemented, 
occasionally drowned, by the 
extraordinaiy video trickery pro- 
jected on to tbe cross-shaped 
stage and screens behind and to 
. one side. Candles gutter, flames 
engulf a doorway, pigs and toads 
wander in, a feast and then an 
orgy take place. Lucrezia 
(Kathryn Fogson), Beatrice’s 
mother, kneels in front of her 
cpm image -but, as you watch, 
her face is shattered, distorted, 
the pieces shuffled crazily. 

With this carnival on stage, 
BattisteflTs music (directed by 
David Barry) is often the least 
arresting element of the action. 
Partly that’s the sort of music it 
is, a pattern of broken gestures 
and abrupt shifts in texture that 

finally weave into one fuzzy car- 
pet of sound. But it seems, too, 
ihai in trying to integrate the 
music into the drama, BattisteUi 
has ended up creating back- 
ground music. Oddly, the pro- 
gramme credits the drama to 
“Giorgio BattisteUi after An- 


tonin Artaud", adding that the 
text is by BattisteUi and Nick 
Wind ana the direction by Nick 
^ferd- which seems like desaS^ 
mg Psycho as a “a film by- Ber- 
nard Herrmann, directed Tril 
Alfred Hitchcock”. It’s espe 
cially puzzling to anybody fcuml 
iar with Ward's recent work a 
playwright and director^ then 
are dear parallels with Iris pro 
duction of The Decameron las 
year at the Gate, which evince* 
the same enthusiasm for mythk 
visceral stories and ari'abdn 
domnent of the Uteraxy in faros 
of the sensual 
You have probably gathers 
that it isn’t easy to sum uplfc 
Cend - 1 stiU don't feeTdtas 


'i _r. 

‘"■jJ 1 v 


have made sense of aU tbe 


matioQ and ideas it throw&a 
you. It does do wfaat I suppos 
you require of art -thatiM ere 


wodd of its own. Whetbaritfia 
world capable of sustaining lira 
is another matter. - 
Further perfs tonight 19, 2&1 " 


Robert Hanll? 


Adrian Jack 


Tomorrow in the Tabloid 


IHt nFJJC. UMW wc? 


Tom Lubbock on the art of 
Hiroshige at the Royal Academy 
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The unique NavCKey on the nnrNokhlino 
is sa smart ft does everything you need. Call. talfc\ 
save, send, edrt Nettling could be simpler. 

Cal! 0990 003TJ0 for a leaflet Or press your 
retailer for a dona 
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Win a Year’s Travel Insurance with. 


BUPATravdCover j j 

T MiTinre TvmiaI nvwi. 





Leading travel insurer BUPA 
TraveiCover is offering three 
lucky Independent readers (he 
opportunity to win a year’s 
complimentary insurance 
with a Premier Annual 
TraveiCover policy. 



leave yonr answer to 
Question below, together 
your name and address. ■ 


Benefits include medical 
cover of up to £10miffion. 
cover for unlimited trips 
(up to 183 days per 
year), as well as cover for 
ba^age loss (up to £1500) 
amd trip cancellation (up tn 
£5000). . ^ 


What was last year'* m&& e - 
popular long haul destination v 
from the UK? • " •"> 

a) Alaska 

b) Dominican Republican -T- I 

c) Singapore ' ' 

Call: . . 


To enter the competition, 
simply dial the number; and 


Pins, aB Indcpcbdeat mtei 
are cBgibie fw« tttt fimn*?: 
off B UFA'S Pranfer^AaOw; 
TtedCw PoBty from 
until tike end of August ;T 
Cafl BUPATHcvelCwr ra 


CiHs am JOpftain u in L_ 

Ihal W miiiui ipr l 


858585, and 
lodepcndettf*. 
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L SffiSa Int P 

®ore money 

than any other 

woman in 

BgtaiiL She made £l 6 .6m 

trom the sale of Pet Plan, 
the insurance company 
she set up in 1976 after 
complaining to a friend 
about the cost of treating 
h^addyshihrccu,jami? 
who had a dicky tuimnv 
and kept coming down 
^Nith enteritis. 

t /She was working for . 

d» Central British Rind DgI 

IOT Jewish Reftieees at 
U**ne. Hersalarywas Rl 

pioful, the vets’ bills , 

painful. She phoned taL 

aipund insurance com pa- ' 
nips to ask if they insured 
pets, and got laughed at. 

“Ho, ho madam.” they 

went. “Hie very idea.. " 

SO she said to her friend Annie: “Annie 
. you could pay a tenner a year, say to 
insure against your dog getting ffl, would 
would^' Annie, she cer tainly 

;So Patsy borrowed £250 from her 
father and set up Pet Plan - the first 
twpa for poophes and pussies, if you 
Jute — from her living- room. Ttaenty 
***?. ^“Pany employs 220, has 
^400,000 policyholders, annually turns 
T °y?f o gross premium income of £45m 

and was worth £32m to Comhill Insur- 
ance, which bought out Patsy and her 
business partner, David Simmonds. in 
May last year. Patsy's share was 51 per 
cent. v 


Interview 



Detnorah 


talks to 


PATSY 

BLOOM 


^9)9 OQ 11 * iave T0QS °f friends, 
t' v\J Many go back years and 
years. I play a lot of 
bridge." 

Do you ever suspect 
people are being nice to 
you just because you’re 
rich? ‘'Sometimes. But I 
can roll with that.” 

Have you ever had a 
facial go so drast i cal l y 
•wrong you've woken up 
m the morning only to 
Hod your face has 
dropped off? No, that’s 
f|f9|h Qever happened, either. 

Ml dll OK. I continue, you’re 
|CC a nice Jewish girl from 

north London, and so 
am L which means I am 
already two-thirds of the 
way there. All I need 
now is the fortune. All 1 
need is to spot that gap 
in the market which, of 
course, is what it's all 
about when it comes down to it 
How, Patsy, do you spot that gap in 
the market? You don’t she says. “The 
staningpomt is finding a need, which is 
, very different from spoiling a gap. Most 
people start their own businesses to pro- 
vide a service they themselves need. You 
sit there and you say: ‘I really need this.' 
Helena Rubeosteiri started making face- 
creams on her stove because she could- 
n’t find the creams she wanted. Sophie 
Mirman set up The Sock Shop because 
she kept laddering her fights and she 
thought wouldn’t it be brimant if there 
were these little kiosks everywhere so 
you could dash in and buy new pairs? Ufe 
all do it all the time. Hie difference is. 


opposite. She is having the time of her 
life. 

“When I was running the business, if 
my diaiy wasn’t booked every second of 
the day with appointments and deals 
and activities, I was lost. Lost! Now I'm 
jeaming how not to work. And I’m lov- 
ing iL Loving it! Ytn doing all the things 
I never had time to do.” 

She says she spends her mornings 
doing “ladies things*’. It may be a mas- 
sage. It may be a manicure. It may be 
gd facial. She bas her hair done daily by 
someone who comes to the house first 
tiding. She always does some exercise. 
It-may be a round of golf. It may be a 
session with her personal trainer. Or it 
may be a dash to Bond Street. 

"1 like Asprey’s. It’s ray favourite, 
shop. It's Gucci for shoes, because' I • 
have weak feet, but it’s definitely 
Asprey's firsL 

"I don't ever have, to look at bills, 
which is a great freedom. What did I buy 
yesterday for £200 that I just fancied? 
Can’t remember. .Something silly, 1 
imagine. See these coasters [sne points 
to the pile of six or so green leather. 


guld-rimmed coasters oh her desk],- 1 
was in Asprey's, saw them, and thought: 
‘Oh. those would benice fofmydeSk.’ 
Years ago, I would have seen them and 
thought no. I'd better wait until next 
month, but now I don’t have to add 
things up. 

“A Big Bertha Number 5!” Sony? “A 
Big Bertha Number 5. That’s what I 
bought yesterday." Oh. "It’s a golf 
club. Trouble was, I took ft to where I 
play and couldn't bloody hit anything 
^yilK it. 

¥ “1 used to play golf years ago but have 
only taken ft up again recently. I bought 
all the gear, the electric cart, the clubs. 
I bought everything but the bloody abfl- 
itv to play.” 

Is there anv downside to all this? you 
ask hopefully' “No," she replies. “It’s all 
fantastic, frankly." You didn't lose your 
friends as you clawed your way up? “I 


She lives on the edge of Regent’s 
Park, in one of those huge, creamy- 
fronted Nash jobs. The road has secu- 
rity barriers at both ends and is glitter- 
ingly . lined with Bentleys, BMWs, 
Range Rovers, Borsches. She drives a 
Mercedes convertible. She tried having 
a driver, but it didn't work out. “No 
point in central London.” No, she 
doesn't have a butler or maid or any- 
. thing. “I just have Kitty, my daily, 
who’s been with me for 25 years:" 

We meet in her office, which is just 
over the road. She is still a non-execu- 
tive director of Pet Plan, and still does 
. charity work for Blue Cross, Jewish 
Care and the Pet Plan Charitable IkusL 
She & connected to her house by some 
kind of intercom. “Kitty, darling, can 
you bring a bottle of Perrier over? I am 
dying of thirst” 

S he is wearing a navy Gianfranco ; 
Fern? suit navy Gucci loafers, 
Cartier glasses with a chunk of 
gold across the 1 bridge and even huger. . 
chunks of gold hugging the lenses each 
ride. Jewefieiy-wise, we are talking dia- 
mond necklace, diamond brooch, fat 
gold, earrings, at least, three gold 
bracelets on each wrist and, on her fin- 
gers, gem-heavy gold rings that go op 
to the knuckles. I think we can safety 


woman 


PHOIOOttP H: NICOLA KURT? 



Patsy Bloom: T bought all the golf gear, everything but the abffity to play* 


gold across the bridge and even huger . < “I can’t cook, either. Not a thing. In 
chunks of gold hugging the lenses each my last flat, I had the oven taken out 
ride. Jewelleiy^vise, we are talking dia- so I could put in a dishwasher. I can 
mond necklace, diamond brooch, fat opeD a packet and put it in a microwave, 
gold , earrings, at least, three gold but can’t doanythmg hot for more than 
bracelets on each wrist and, on her fin- two people because I don’t know how 
gers, gem-heavy gold rings that go up .you fit it in. I am waiting for them to 
to the knuckles. I think we can safety invent the four-person microwave. I'm 
assume that Ms Bloom is not a regular - having a bridge game next week at my 


at The Gap. Or is a follower of the “less 
is more" fashion philosophy. ■ 

Ms Bloom, now 57, never had chil- 
dren. Or married. But regrets neither. 
“I'd have been a terrible mother. Td 


bouse for eight people and I have to ger 
it catered because 1 don’t know how to 
do a buffet for eight. 1 do a great line 
in champagne, though.” 

She eats at Daphne's or Pizza 


have hated the responsibility. I’d have Express. She has a boyfriend called 
never been there." She’d have made a 1 Robert, she says, who is also her bridge 
rubbish wife, too. Sure, she's received . partner. She is not troubled or sad or 
proposals in her time - .how many lonely in any way. She has the perfect 
exactly? “Lots, and thousands after I life, she says. “And when you are done 
sold” - but it never apjaealed. with me, darling, I think I will go and 

“It jnst- wasn’t within me to be a practise my golf.” 
housewife. It wasn’t of any interest. Feo- . She was bom in north London lo 
pie would say to me: ‘Make him feel - Leu and Frieda Bloom, who, having 
important, dear.’ And I would think' bought a sweet shop on Caledonian 
‘why?’ , . Road, built the business up into a chain 


of three. Patsy hated schooLand left at 
14 without having sat exams. She was a 
terrible pupil not because she wasn’t 
clever - she was - but because she 
couldn’t stand being bossed about She 
was always naughty, always misbehav- 
ing. 

She wanted, when she left to work 
in one of the shops. She had always 
worked in them during her holidays, 
and had loved iL She was a natural 
saleswoman from the word go. “My 
first commercial endeavour was selling 
Easter eggs on a stall outride the Hol- 
loway shop.” She did a roaring trade. 
However, her mother said she’d get 
bored veiy quickly if she worked in die 
shop full-time, so she was sent to a sec- 
retarial college instead. 

She worked first for the trumpeter 
Eddie Calvert's manager, then got her- 
self a job at an advertising agency, 
where she eventually worked her way 
up to managing accounts. “It was 
almost unheard of, then, for a woman 


to go from a secretarial to art executive 
position. But I was very driven." 

From there, she moved to the Gala 
Group, when: she was put in charge of 
marketing cosmetics. It was a great job 
- Man 1 Quant was one of her clients - 
but she hated all the travelling- “It just 
didn't suit me." 

She was 30 when her mother spotted 
the job at the Centra! British Fund 
advertised in The Jewish Chronicle and 
pointed it out to her. “I thought well. 
I’m not very happy doing what I'm 
doing now. so I’ll go along and see 
them." She wenl along, then accepted 
a job creating all the fund-raising com- 
mittees. “I was bloody good at iL I made 
them a lot of money." 

After six years. Patsy asked for a 
£1.000 raise. She was refused. Simul- 
taneously. she had the idea for Pet Plan. 
She left fo pursue ftit Plan. Had she got 
her raise, she probably wouldn't have 
done. She still sees 'the bloke who 
turned her request down. “I always say 
to him: 'I owe you everything, thank 
you.’ He hates it." 

B uilding up the company was an 
incredibly hard slog. She thinks 
she visited every vet in the coun- 
try. Certainly, she went to all their con- 
ferences. She spent evenings leaflet- 
dropping in Wembley and weekends 
standing on a comer In Primrose Hill, 
handing out flyers. She’d go to dinner 
parlies and flog, flog. flog. A lot of her 
first orders were scrawled on wine- 
stained napkins. 

What was her prime motivation in all 
this? Money? Success? The Jewish 
thing about having to achieve? No, she 
replies, “it was the product. 1 was just 
so passionate about it. It was a fantas- 
tic product and 1 wanted people to have 
it. 1 was a crusader, if you like." 

Yes. she is fond of animals, hut no. 
she isn’t one of those Jilly Cooper-style 
loonies. “I’m not one of those people 
who has 17 dogs and goes out in the 
middle of the night lo rescue cals. I feel 
compassion for animals. I would hate 
to see an animal suffer. But then I’d 
hate to see a child suffer, too." 

She sold out when she did. she says, 
because she knew it was the right time 
to do so: “The company had got very 
big. To big for me. I remember when 
we had 1 1 staff I one day had an hys- 
terical fit in the middle of the office 
because I didn't know how to cope with 
1 1 staff. By the end, I had over 200. Phis 
Ibny Blair was coining along, who 
seems very nice now, but at the time I 
was advised he might change the rules. 
A business friend said to me: “Patsy, you 
could be working for the next five years 
and be no better off than you are how.' 
So I weighed a few things up and 
decided the time was right. Everyone 
fainted when 1 said so.” 

She has had lots of offers to sit on 
other people's boards, but she doesn't 
want to. “Tve found it surprisingly 
easy to leave the commercial world.” 
Anyway, she’s very much enjoying 
being massaged and bairdressed and 
being crap at golf and nipping down to 
Asprey's and reading/*//©/. She’s not 
a big reader, as a rule - she can’t 
remember the last time she read a book 
- but sbe never misses an issue ol Hello! 
“I think it’s much better now they're not 
so obsessed with Princess DL And I like 
looking at all the furniture ” We agree 
you can never inspect Jane Seymour's 
dining-room too many times. 

In short, Patsy Bloom is happy and 
rich, which is, hopefully, what I’ll be 
when I've borrowed £250 from my dad 
and gone into business making very big^ 
four-person microwaves. It's a brilliant 
idea, non ? In fact. I'm planning my first 
trip to Asprey's already. I think an £892 
enamelled pfll box would be a very nice 
thing to have, don’t you? 



‘Is sex like 
pumping up 
a bicycle?’ 


D iscoveries, un 
home ground 
have been 

rather more down to 
earth this week. My 
10-year-old had his 
long-awaiicil Sex Ed 
at school. “They kept 
calling the willy a 
penis.” he said’. “Pe- 
niss. ftv-nis. Penis." 

he pronounced « , ,, „ 

experimentally, giving Dill a II 11311 

ft a different enun- - _ 
nation each time. “So 

what's the - er - female equivalent?” I asked. 

“Oh, that's u harragina." he said knowledgeably. 

The school is obviously doing a good job - if 
more* boys associated this area of the body with 
barracudas there would be an enormous drop in 
the number of teenage pregnancies. 

Teachers get few perks in their job - holidays 
don't count, because after all they wouldn't need 
such long recovery periods if they didn't teach - 
hut sex education' lessons must give them stories 
to dine out on for the next year. 

The quest ion-and-answer session is the bit they 
really look forward to: this year, according to my' 
son. questions ranged from “Is it like pumping tip 
a bicycle?" to “Why do they go "uh! un! uh!* when 
they are making babies?" And what did the 
teacher reply to that last one? “Because it's nice." 

Well, yes that's one possibility, certainly. Or it 
could just he because the woman is remembering 
all the things she had forgotten at Tosco earlier. ‘i 
explained. 

Oh, and there was one more question, said my 
son bashfully. Well-versed in Usbome (How Does 
Kwr Body Irort?) prose from an early age. he had 
asked “How do the nuts get from the' man's willy 
to the woman's barragina?" 1 hope his teacher 
recognised that this was a case of mixed 
metaphors, rather than confused anatomy - he 
did, of course, mean seeds. 

There's really nothing worse than other people's 
children being cleverer than yours, is there? Books 
for Keeps, a specialist magazine about children's 
books, dedicates half a page to reviews by 
children. In the current Issue one of the 1 1- to 12- 
year-olds describes Nelson Mandela's 
autobiography as “undoubtedly the best book I 
have ever read”, while another reviews a Robert 
Cormier novel as “an enigmatic and enthralling 
thriller". It's bad enough reading in the Sunday 
supplements about what intelligent adults will be 
packing for the beach this year while you get stuck 
in to the latest Joanna Trollope, without being 
made to feel inferior by some jumped-up little 
swot, but still ... 

Inspired tty their precocity, I thought 1 might ■ 
enlist the help of my 13-yeaf-old in my tri-annual 
task of reviewing children's books (children only 
read books during religious festivals and the 
summer holidays, as far as newspapers are 
concerned); so I managed to tear him away from 
Tdembbies and gave him a Robert Westail to read. 
"Good,” he grunted afterwards, admittedly using 
one more syllable than he usually docs when 
communicating with adults. Words like enigmatic 
and enthralling do not exactly nip off the lip of his 
tongue or the nib of his pen. This is clearly a 
parental failing - obviously we practise an 
impoverished vocabulary at home. We should have 
used anatomically correct words right from the 
start and introduced each Thomas the Tank 
Engine book with a critical analysis. Or maybe we 
should just ban Teletuhhies. 

Polarising the fox-hunting debate into a show- 
down between heartless townies and honcst-lo- 
goodness country folk was a clever move. All 1 will 
add to tbe argument is that if life in the country is 
so boring that watching some poor creature being 
ripped to pieces is considered spore, then they 
really should consider moving to the town. 
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Public Notices 


OPRAF 

RAILWAYS ACT 1993 
(DEDDF RHEILFFYRDD 

1 993 1 

dynodi gwasanaethau 

ARBROFOL I DEITHWYR 

0 dan dermau Dedcff Rheifffyrdd 1993, 
oaii y Cyfarwyddwr Etholfraint ddynodi 
gwasanaeth newydd fel un arbrofol. 

Mae hyn er mwyn gallu dangos 

ymarferoldeb hir dyrndr y gwasanaeth 

cyn iddo ddod yn un parhaol. Mae r 
canlynol wedi cael eu dynodi: 

GWASANAETHAU RHEILFFORDD 
AR Y LLINELL O gyffordd 
GOGLEDD MAENDY I GYFFORDD 
DWYRAIN BKYNBU6A 

1 Mae'r Cyfarwyddwr Ethotfraint 

Teithwyr Rheifffordd, wrth arfer ei 
bwerau o dan adran 48 Deddf 

^ffftyddl993 M3).dnvy^nyn 
dwodi gwasanaethau i gaeleu 

darparu ar y IHnell rftwng 
GoSedt* Maendy ger Casn^dd ** 

M^deistrefSirolCa^ewydda 

rhvffordd Dwyram Brynbugager 
Smwydd ym Mwrdertref Sirol 
Casrwwydd fel rhai arbrofol. 

2.Mae'rdynodiad^rgyfercyfnodo5 

mlynedd yn dechrau ar 27 

Gorffennaf 1997. 

on** - BML > 
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OPRAF 

RAILWAYS ACT 1993 
DESIGNATION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PASSENGER SERVICES 
Under the terms of the 1993 Railways 
Act the Franchising Director may 
designate a new service as 
experimental. This is to allow the 
services' long-term viability to be 
demonstrated before it becomes 
permanent. The following have been 
designated: 

RAILWAY SERVICES ON THE UNE 
FROM MAINDEE NORTH JUNCTION 
TO EAST USK JUNCTION 

1. The Director of Passenger Rail . 
Franchising, in exercise of his 
powers under section 48 of the 
Railways Act 1993 (c43), hereby 
designates as experimental services 
to be provided on the line between 
Maindee North Junction near 
Newport in the County Borough of 
Newport and EaSt Usk Junction near , 
Newport in the Cdunty Borough of 
Newport. 

2. This designation is for the period of-5 
years beginning on 27 July 1997. 

D C W Revolts 

Authorised by the '.Director of • 
Passenger Rail Franchising to sign in 
that behalf. 

OFFICE OP PaSSHNOB* Rah. FRANCHISING j 


Notice ofAppfcatioo for At 
Coal of a Mas Off Lite** 

Wfe. Item iota PhHps of IB SI 
DamMc* Square, Lewny F«m. 
Luton. LU4 0UN and DUesh 
todkama of 108 Sandhunt Road, 
IGngtMty London NW9 having 
itw pad dx monlhs carrM da Itw 
bait* or offing of Manager and 
Company Director respKThwtr 
DO HEREBY GIVE KIOTO rtuti 
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Lectures & Meetings 


What Future £or 
the BBC World 
Service? 

Thurs, 17 July, 6pm 

stmirfiter Central Hall 
LONDON SW1 
with 

Sam Younger, MD, WS 
John McCarthy 
Martin Bell MP 

VrtMoMheUawwandUNA 
hlonrtaUon and uckatt: 
01474 352835 


No. 00308] of 1997 
IN THE HIGH COURT 
OF JUSTICE 
CHANCERY DIVISION 
COMPANIES COURT 
IN THE MATTER OF EVEEARDS 
BKEWESY UMITED 

and in the matter of 

THE COMPANIES ACT 1985 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
liul a Petition uras on 20lh June 
199" presented to Her Ma^estiV 
Hifh Court .if Jiuticr for the 
■.-onTimMtioa oT the reduction or 
ibe cupiul of the alwe named 
Company from C.l.SpO.OUQ lo 
0.000.00 >. 

AND NOTICE IS FURTHER 
GIVEN ibui Hie said Petition u 
dnecied lo he beard before lire 
Repbirur of ibe Companies Court 
at tbe RoijI Courts oi Justice. 
SirunJ. London WC2A 'LL on 
Wednesday ihe Uni day of July 
1997. 

ANY Cmlnur or Surcbohlcr at 
the said Company desiring lo 
oppose Ibe nuking of an Order 
for tbe confirmation of Hm «atJ 
reduction nt'capiUil should appear 
at the time of hearing m person 
or by Coated for that putpme. 

A com pf the slid Pennon niO he 
furnished in jny such person 
retjumn? the same by the 
uudcrmeni loncd Solicitors on 
puymem ol the repiULal charpc 
iH'the same. 

Dated ibis I Util day of July 1W7 
Messrs Haney Ingrain Owslim. 

Stfeiim. 

31 Nn Walk. Leicester LEI STX 

SidkalasRe lie itxne named l .TOfesy 


Gardening 


Cars for Sale 


PEUGEOT 306 XSi - 9Sffl . MonBe 
cflobto tad. 14,000 mflao. aa now 
condition. ESH E/w. remote con - 
Hal looting, otemi. key pod Immo- 
Wltoer. alloys, airbag. £9250 
(baby forces sale) Tef: 0171 401 



Hand-crafted decorative ironwork to 
enhance the interior and exterior of your 
home. Choose from our range of garden 
structures such as GAZEBOS, ARCHES. 
RACKS FOR DISPLAY OR 
STORAGE, SEATS and OBELISKS. 
For a colour mail order brochure 
telephone 01440 788141 
or fax 01440 788208. 

RIDCARD MODULAR SYSTEMS, 
PARSONS FARM, TILBURY 
ROAD, RIDGEWELL C09 4RL 




BOOKS £2 POST 


A New Service for Garden Lovers 

+ Wf can atppfy you u,-ah any gandming booh in pnni - posi frw.-J 
* Spd-H^ oHtfrs rcgularijj auatlablc - this spring ibo RHS 
Eundopacdhi p/ Gardening and RHS EntvritfytK’dio u-f Garden 
Pbnu and Flutters both mixxd Frenn £35 00 to E25.D0. RHS 
Phmrtmder Iran £12.99 to £10.00 and many -tmtc 

GARDEN BOOKS BY POST 

8 Am Street. Worthing. West Sussex BN1 1 1NX 
Tel: 01903 20589S ■ Fwc 01903 213438 
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the leader page 


Let’s start the week with some 


T he BBC should do much less than 
it does, but Radio 4 is one of the 
few things that it should do. 
There are, of course, as many opinions 
on individual programmes and their 
scheduling as there are dinner tables 
and saloon bars throughout the country. 
But the force with which they are 
argued reflects an abiding national 
attachment to the underlying concept 
It is quite an achievement of James 
Boyle, the station’s controller, that he 
managed not to offend that sense of 
attachment with yesterday’s leaked 
story' that up to 20 programmes are to 
be axed, and the schedules rationalised. 

Indeed, the silkiness with which the 
news was received by those fierce 
guardians of middle-class vested inter- 
est, Voice of the Listener and Save 
Radio Four Long-Wave, suggests that 
the BBC is at last beginning to learn the 
news management skills of New 
Labour. The corporation has been 
mauled by this lot before, and did not 
want to go through it again. 

But this is not just about preserving 
the elitist pleasures of the middle classes. 
The working classes, too, are quite 
capable of being Elitist, and have just as 
mud) interest in defending intellectual, 
educational or artistic elitism. 

The defence of Radio 4 rests on a 
kind of elitism. That is what public ser- 
vice radio is for. The BBC’s bloated 
bureaucracy of managers should be 
more aggressive about their public ser- 


vice duty, and soundless like schedulers 
for WKO-TV, obsessively worrying 
about ratings. Some of the wishy-washy 
justifications of dumbing, down for a 
“mass” audience which are parroted by 
the BBC are the sort of thing that give 
ehtism a bad name. The idea that a pub- 
lic service broadcaster should run 
Radio 1 so that it can peddle “respon- 
sible" messages to young people is the 
kind of patronising pap that suggests 
anyone under IS is part of a benighted, 
undifferentiated mob, forever on the 
verge of drug-crazed sex. As if people 
who listen to Radio 1 do not also listen 
to Radio 4, or take an interest in Piezo 
della Francesca. 

The point about the kind of dlitism 
which is good and necessary, and ought 
to be fostered, is that some things gen- 
erally attract a minority audience, but 
the rest of us are glad that they are 
there, may want to dip into them, and 
are prepared to pay trivial parts of our 
licence fee to make sure they remain. 
This is, necessarily, a principle that 
applies to categories of cultural activ- 
ity rather than to specific programmes. 
The world divides, for example, 
between those whose daily rhythms are 
set by the episodes of The Archers and 
those who send furniture flying in their 
haste to reach the off button before the 
second bar of the theme tune. 

Other programmes can be rated 
good or bad more dispassionately. For 
all the book-puffery and ego-strutting, 
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Start the Week is a programme of seri- 
ous intellectual intent One of Melvin 
Bragg’s merits is that he does something 
about the failure of intellectual culture 
to talk to scientists. -It would be a dis- 
grace to abolish the programme. The 
celebrity confessionals. In the Psychia- 
trist’s Chair and Desert Island Discs* are 
national institutions, although neither 
is as good as people pretend ( Sound 
Choices on Radio 3 is a better version 
of Roy Plomle/s classic; it takes the 
music more seriously, and these days 
has more interesting interviewees). Mr - 
Boyle is right to recognise the strength 
of Woman's Hour and the weakness of 


Midweek and PM. And it is sensibfe^or 


him to try to synchronise programme 
times through the week ami to schedule 


times ihrough the week and to schedule 
similar programmes at the same times 
each day. There is only one furtherepn- 
sideration: no more phone-ins. jl^ve 
-want them, we can get them elsewhere. 

But Radio 4 has to be taken a5 a 
whole, and it is Mr Boyle’s job to stake 
the mixture as coherent and distinctive 
as possible. Ambridgephobes are cap- 
able of recognising that public service 
radio should include dreary drama ser- 
ials, even if they do not want to listen 
to them. A glance through this week’s 
schedules for Radio 4 suggests. that 


there is Dot much wrong with the mix 

as it is, the highlight beinga 40-mmnte 

feature on Thursday about Barbie doDs. 
(Did you know there are more Barbie 
than people in the US, and that Barbie 
was modelled on a pornographic Ger- 
man comic strip?) But, m spite of the 
appearance of radicalism in Mr Boyle s 
sfaake-up, he seems to understand the 
wisdom of moving cautiously, and is not 
behaving like a frantic ratfogs-chaser. 

In this, he should be a model for the 

BBC. Radio 4 is an important test case, 
because it comes under the most dear- 
cut part of the BBC’s core remit, which 
is to do things that licence-payere expect 
of it, which would not be done other- 
wise. The most important such activity 
is independent, impartial news and 
current affairs programming, and the 
core public-service networks are Radios 
3, 4 and 5. There is no equivalent case 
for Radios 1 and 2. There used to be a 
case for BBC2 as part of public broad- 
casting as the guarantor of innovation, 
but that was undermined by the success 
of Channel 4. (As an important aside. 
World Service television and radio are 
undoubtedly integral to the BBC’s core 
remit; most licence-payers believe they 
are vital services, even if they rarely see 
or hear them.) Meanwhile, the case for 
pi tting licence-payers’ money into East- 
Binders rests on an argument about the 
pp/y f to maintain a mass television 
rhannftl a which will become harder in 
the multi -channel future. 


Some habits- such as blessmgsome- 

one who feezes, or cleanup your 
teeth before you go to bed, or looking 

both ways before you cross aroad - are 
^od>d best left alone, pe pecul- 
of the wireless is that it can 
durable listening habits, partly 
because you can do other things while 
SgtoV^. orSir.gSon.e- 
MgSimple. or Tod^.^ij^iy 
SiseTthc predictability of their 
tjmin&d'dr Boyle should not break our 
habits solely for the sake of change. . 


jook^s* 

jcorriei 


Welfare-to-work 
begins at home 
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A U public housing in future is going , 
J\lo be built facing south, according 
to one of John Prescott’s ministers. The 
great environmental idea of the green 
super-ministry is not exactly solar 
panels of the kind used to power : 
Martian six-wheel-drives. Never mind 
- the real point is that we thought coun- 
cil houses were a thing of the past. Is 
New Lab our' sure it should be bunding 
them at all? Soon, as we report else- 
where today, you will be able to set the 
video, switch on the cooker and t he 
dishwasher and operate the lights fron#_4 - 
a remote telephone. At this rate, no one ; 

will ever need to go home, so dem and 
for housing could be cut at a stroke. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dangers of 
patenting 
God’s creation 


Sir The “Life Patent Directive'’ 
due to appear before the 
European Parliament on 15-17 
July, if passed as it stands, would 
give industry explicit rights to life 
patency and therefore the right 
to monopolise the commercial 
exploitation of life forms. 

The directive contains 
disturbing ethical, social, 
environmental and political 
issues which have not yet been 
folly explored, and as such pose a 
matter of great concern and 
urgency. The fust draft was 
rejected by the European 
Parliament in March 1995. Now 
the new but almost identical 
directive is being presented to 
the European Parliament - 
against the advice of scientists, 
doctors, clinical geneticists, 
religious organisations and the 


cngious organisations ana tne 
ublic - and demonstrates a clear 


E umic - ana demonstrates a clear i 
ias towards biotech companies. 

A key issue raised by the Life 
Patent Directive is its extension 
of the current patent system to • 
include living organisms 
(including animals, plants and 
human parts). The ethical 
objection to a company holding 
patent rights over living material 
they have neither created nor 
invented is clearly of primary 
concern to religious 
communities. The Gcacrai 
Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, which recently voted 
against patency, urges that: 

"living organisms and genetic 
material of human origin are in 
themselves unpatentable as parts 
of God's creation”. 

If this directive were passed, 
merely extracting and describing 
a gene would ontillc a company 
to A patent, allowing them not 
only a monopoly control over the 
procedure but also over the genes 
themselves, thus crediting them 
with all future unforeseen 
developments and applications of 
that hasic discovery. This 
monopoly, granted to individual 
companies, could lead to 
increased patient expenses for 
treatment and to a financially 
exclusive service. 

It might also channel this 
service into commercial interests, 
neglecting research in 
unprofitable areas which are 
currently pursued for the public 
interest. This would not only 
reduce the availability of 
treatment, but could also hinder 
scientific advancements by 
restricting communication and 
co-operation between companies 
with a common coal. 

In the light of these issues, wc 
wish to urge that the British 
members of the European 
Parliament consider rejecting this 
directive and encouraging 
instead a fuller discussion of the 
issues concerned prior to any 
further attempts at such 
legislation. 

KEITH PATRICK O’BRIEN 
Archbishop of St Andrews and 
Edinburgh 

Dr JONATHAN SACKS 

Chief Rabbi of the United Synagogue 

The Rt Rev RICHARD HARRIES 

Bishop of Oxford, Chairman of the 

Board of Social Responsibility of the 

Church of England 

The Rt Rev DAVID N de L YOUNG 

Bishop of Ripon 

The Rt Rev JOHN OLIVER 

Bishop of Hereford 

Rahbi TONY' BAYFIELD 

Chief lixcaUav, the Reform 

Smagustics of Great Britain 

Bishop HUGH MONTEHORE 

Bishop PHILIP GOODRICH 



BA jackboot and 
Social Chapter 


Sir. Robert Ayling's attempt (letter, 
11 July) to deride Andreas 
Whittam Smith’s condemnation of 
his company’s oppressive tactics 
beggars belief. Mr Ayiing does not 
deny the truth at the heart of his fa 
staffs derision to strike- threats 
and intimidation. 

Management faced with a strike 
should negotiate, not threaten. 
Nobody vnll be conned by BAs 
portrayal of its own staff as 
■mindless militants. The staff just 
want to be treated with dignity and 
respect Their refusal to be 
trampled upon is to be applauded. 

Nobody can be certain how this 
dispute will end, but Mr Ayling’s 
company has seen the last of me as 
a customer. I shall give my business 
to a company that does not employ 
the jackboot at the first sign of 
dissent. BA proves how much we 
need the Social Chapter in Britain. 
STEVEN POWELL 
London N7 


Confrontatior 
is likely, 
whether he 
wants it or nt 


Secret tribunal 
unfair to Serbs 
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Hunting: our 
last true sport 


Sin Fox-hunting is the last true 
sport available in these islands. 
Only in fox-hunting does the 
opportunity arise time and a gain to 
display courage with responsibility 
and chivalry to one’s fellow man or 
woman. 

Hunting is dangerous. Horses 
fall at fences or stumble and fall at. 
the gallop across treacherous 
ground. Courage lies in faring 
l these dangers and seeking to 
overcome them. Responsibility is 
knowing your own and your horse’s 
limitations and trying to keep 
within them. Chivalry comes is 
helping a fellow rider who has 
fallen: catching their horse and 
helping them tack in the saddle; 
fetching help if needed - 
sometimes just calling it a day and 
walking home with someone who is 
in shock and lost their nerve; 
watching out for the children 
whose courage often exceeds their 
capabilities. 

No wonder that there are few 
friendships as strong as those 
forged in the hunting-field. Yes, we 
hunt the fox because he eats our 
food. Not to extinction and not 


ban it. What remains unacceptable, 
however, is the following of these 
bounds by packs of human riders. 

I would therefore propose that 
foxes be hunted by hounds 
accompanied only by two or three 
bunt professionals. Farmers and 
others who benefit from fox- 
culling, as weQ as those who declare 
themselves supporters of this 
“ancient tradition”, could pay for 
the services of such a bunt in their 


defend. Sometimes you have to 
defend rich, empty-headed fools 
and bigots too. 

MICHAEL CULE 

High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire 


area. 

Dr LESLEY SMITH 
Harris Manchester College 
Oxford 


cruelly, but to keep him in his 
place. And. being human, we have 
turned this most natural of 
activities into a theatre more 
beautiful than any in the West End. 

The challenge is to bring this 
unique and h umanisin g experience 
to more, not fewer, people, 
j GEOFF STOVOLD 
Blackham, East Sussex 


Sin Trevor Phillips (“I’m sony, 
they’re still unspeakable” 12/7/97) 
expresses surprise at seeing Lord 
Steel standing in defence of fox- 
hunting beside people who have in 
the past shown little interest in the 
rights of minorities or the liberal 
view of society. 

But surely it doesn’t matter 
whether or not they believe what 
they’re spouting now about being a 
persecuted minority. It doesn't 
even maner whether they ever 
apply the lesson they have learned 
of what it is like to be on the 
receiving end of the prejudices of 
the majority. . 

What matters is that if you 
behove in minority rights and a 
libera] society, then yon have to 
defend those rights even if the 
people on whose behalf you aigue 
are people you dislike or disagree 
with. It is the Hollywood view of 
political argument to think that 
there are the good people and the 
tad people and you can easily 
decide which you are going to 


Sin In your leading article on field 
sports (11 July) you make the 
astonishing assertion that “only the 
fundamentalist mentality would fail 
to recognise a sliding scale of 
degrees of cruelty. Morally, setting 
a pack of dogs on a fox is worse 
than hooking a fish.” 

Yes, there is indeed a sliding 
scale of degrees of cruelty, and 
gratuitous cruelty, such as 
tormenting a creature that one 
does not want to kill (whether as a 

pest or as food), only to let it go so 
that it can be hooked again some 

other time, is certainly the worst 
VICTORIA SOLT DENNIS 
Gillingham, KeW 


Trust’s position on hunting. The 
National Trust has not banned 
hunting in general. The National 
Thist’s council decided not to 
renew licences to hunt deer on its 
land in the West Country, having 
received dear-cut scientific 
evidence that deer suffer far less 
when culled by shooting than they 
do when hunted with hounds. 
Hunting of all kinds on National 
Trust land is regulated by a system 
of licences which must be 
renewed annually. The Trust will 
continue to issue licences to hunt 
animals other than deer. 
CHARLES NUNNELEY 
Chairman 

Tire National Trust... 

London SWl 


Bullies defied 


Armenians by putting pressure on 
us to cancel the conference in 
response to Turkish government 
threats, but the conference did take 
place, indeed very successfully, as a 
milestone event of standing up to 
government pressures in academic 
matters. 

I would also note that although 
Efie Wiesel did pull out as 
conference president because he 
could not bring himself to oppose 
an Israeli government request, Mr 
Wiesel stood firmly with us in 
refusal to cancel the Armenian 
lecturers’ participation in tile 
conference, which had been the 
main demand of the Israeli 
government. 

ISRAEL WCHARNY 

Executive Director 

Institute on the Holocaust and 

Genocide 

Jerusalem 


Sir. The disturbing secrecy 

surrounding the UN war crimes fa | VT. 

tribunal was amply demonstrated - \ ' 

when the consequence of a “sealed " <! " 

indictment” was the death of Simo ■ " 

Drljaca at the hands of the SAS. £ ••••’•• 

Whilst the tribunal claims itself = 

necessare because Bosnians, *“* '• 

especially Serbs, cannot live •■ r -' j 

together until they have accepted v ' » • •• . 

the reality of individuals’ •- w-: ...... 

responsibility for war crimes, 

refusals by the tribunal to state that . , . <k . .. 

anyone has been cleared after 

investigation promote the idea that -i t f , 

anyone and everyone, especially . j ;. ,. ’ 

Serbs, can be presumed guilty. [ Xi 

On top of that, a secret list exists, ^ -*1 in.. \.[‘ u : , 

in the hands of the SAS, who are ,,q ^t ”\l 

“trained to respond with extreme j*’®;. i| f . . im l ' 
aggression” according to your . iiH :r.Ju, V ' ' ■ 

report (“Commando's swoop on ‘ ' : 

Serbs”, 11 July), which has already 
led to one death. : ^4 Ji,i^ 1 ... 

As well as secret investigations t, Wi l . ' - ■ 

and secret indictments, the tribunal [' 

also has secret witnesses. If the real ' i r * • • 

interest of the tribunal is justice, .' . . , , 

why all the cloak-and-dagger " . j" 1 .'..r ... 

arrangements? With its ability to - "• ■ " • \ . . 

make its own rules and act m 
secret, the tribunal is unlikely to •iv % 

find widespread support in former ^ ^ - J '-'. ...... 

Yugoslavia. So what is it for? . '<c; <■ . 

BILLWOODGER 'VL 

London N7 n '!• .. 
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National whimsy 
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Sin As a fanatical fly-fisher I can 
assure you that my country sport is 
far more cruel than hunting with 
hounds. For some years now fly- 
fishing competitions have been 
sponsored by tobacco companies, 
and at the splendid receptions at 
the trout fisheries attractive young 
ladies have given oui free cigarettes 
to the mostly young competitors. I 
invite you to visit any cancer ward 
to see the result 
I welcome urgent legislation to 
end this, so that fly-fishing can 
return to its traditional spiriL 
GEOFFREY BUCKNALL 
Bromley, Kent 


over massacre 


Sin 1 have long thought the English 
to be a somewhat infentilised •_ 
nation. The fact that an EH ' f ’ 


Mm..- {,, 


Sin Your leading article of 11 July 
misrepresents the National 


Sin An important article by Robert 
Fisk was published by you on 2 
June, entitled “US academics join 
rush to deny Turkish massacre of 
Armenians". 

The shameful record of Turkish 
denials of the Armenian genocide 
must be exposed for the bullying, 
censorship and falsifying of history 
that are involved. However, I am 
pleased to correct one statement by 
the author with respect to the 
pressures by the Israeli government 
in 1982 to force cancellation of the 
first International Conference on 
the Holocaust and Genocide. 

I was the organiser of the 
conference. The Israeli 
government did indeed fail the 


Bank on it 

Sir. Mervyn Benford (letter, 9 July) 
complains of bank delays in 
crediting cheques paid into his 
account. The banks’ answer will be 
that they need that time to make 
sure that the cheque paid in is 
genuine. 

However, consider this. My 
personal and business accounts are 

Until Rrurliut „ JIK.. 




around St James’s, you can buy u 
Sne Bonnard lithograph, for £4* 
or an original Maillol drawing for 
£16,000, says it all. Whimsy rules. 
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with Barclays but at different 
branches. Wien I nav a oersn 


Sir. Huntiogwith hounds is 
probably the most efficient, least 
cruel method that can be employed 
: to kfll foxes: there is no reason to 


flasf letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. Fax: 0171-293 2056: 
e-mail letters (a independenLCO.uk. E-mail correspondents are asked to gi\e a postal address. Letters may be 
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branches. Wien I pay a personal 
cheque into my business account, 
Barclays debits my account the very 
same day but refuses to credit my 
business account until four days 
later. This is what Barclays 
euphemistically calls the “clearing 
o>de", licensed, so they claim, by 
the Old Lady ofThreadneedle 
Street. 

MAOAVI 
London SE3 


Dirty rockets 

Sir. Nelson Ctumington (ietteri-il 
July) would have us believe that , 
because tiie product of rocket ; 
combustion is water theprocess is 
non-polluting. Gever, butnbt-.. 
d ever enough. ; . \ 

Tb produce the deoxidised " /' . 1 
hydre^en foeVeneigy is needed;, 
from eg burning coal oroiL The' . 
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t Why 

; Arafet 

; looks SO 

I worried 

The Palestinian leader 
meets Tony Blair today 
. e message he brings 

is a grim one, writes 
Patrick Cockburn 

^Mr Arafat rules a quasi-state with 
control over most of Gaza and partof 
Bul ,fa e Palestinian 
^ ands “ an krael > sea. 
in terms of access they are more like 
besieged cities. In Gaza last y^r 
carnations we re fed to donkeys because 
Israel would not allow export of the 
local flower crop. 

But the Palestinian enclaves are not 

nnpotent Bantustans. Mr Arafat has 
35.000 men under arms. Benjamin 
Netanyahu, the Israeli prime minister, 
could not reoccupy Gaza and the West 
Bank towns without a fight. Yet Mr 
Netanyahu has produced a map accord- 
ing to which Israel will keep 60 per cent 
of the West Bank. In effect, the Israeli 
leader is telling Israelis that the balance 
of power with the Palestinians is so 
favourable to them that Israel can 
have its cake and eat it It can force Mr 
Arafat to give Israel security, without 
its ending the occupation of most of the 
territories it captured in 1967. 

The fighting last September, when 
Israel opened a tunnel under the Mus- 
lim quarter of Jerusalem, seemed to 
give Mr Netanyahu pause. In January 
Israel, under pressure from the US, 
withdrew from most of Hebron. But 
with the start of construction of a new 
Jewish settlement in Jerusalem at Har 
Homa, called Jabal Abu Ghneim by 
Palestinians, negotiations and security 
co-operation have ceased. 

Mr Arafat is left with a. choice 
between consolidation and confront- 
ation. He conld try to sit but the next 
three years of Mr Netanyahu’s govern- 
ment and try to consolidate Palestinian 
strength in the areas he already con- 

Confrontation 
is likelft 
whether he 
wants it or not 


IfoIs. The problem is that these areas 
are small. They can be sealed off by 
Israel at will. The expansion of Israeli 
settlements is establishing fresh factson 
the political landscape that may never 
be eradicated. Mr Arafat thus has little 
choice but to opt for confrontation. 

The Oslo peace accords between 
Israel and the Palestinians in 1993 
were not simply the outcome of a 
surge of Israeli goodwill. The agree- 
ment came primarily because of the 
Palestinian uprising. Israel realised 
that continued, undiluted occupation 
meant living with a low-level, ongoing 
rebellion. 

But confrontation is dangerous for 
the Palestinians. There is the great dis- 
parity in military strength between 
them and the Israelis. The Arab world 
is weaker and more divided than any 
lime since the Second World War. The 
US still monopolises international 
mediation between Arabs and Israelis, 
and President Clinton, despite his per- 
sonal dislike of Mr Netanyahu, has 
shown himself unwilling to put any 
pressure on Israel to abide by the Oslo 

accords. . „ 

So what can Mr Arafat do? His crit- 
ics hold that he cannot mobilise ordin- 
ary Palestinians because his regime has 
been discredited by its corruption and 
brutalitv. “We Palestinians have got a 
police state even before we've got a 
state" savs one cynical Palestinian 
observer in Hebron. The money made 
bv Mr Arafat's entourage through con- 
trol of monopolies is deeply resented 
hv ordinary Palestinians. But they also 

believe that, even if their aiders were 
of pristine honesty it would make lim- 
ited difference. The income of an 
iinlituuv Palestinian in the occupied 
£*& has fallen by 39 per cent 
since Oslo, primarily because of the 

IS Thc dilemma for Mr Arafat is that a 
confrontation with Israel is 
.tunc whether he wants it or not. And 
when'll does it is increasingly likely tha 
^ Neunvahu will order tanks into 
oarts ;it least of the Palestinian en- 
claves, igniting a wider conflict in the 

.. - n JImt mood in Israel to that just 

Ke MenTehen. Bcgia, the fonner 
Mi prime minister, launched the 
invasion of ^ a 7 h ^ could 

JeafSl ThJ ^ '-S-ian problem by 

deal wit it im. a*; now . ma ny 

military ™ean. . jn Jn ^ jdea. 

: 
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tire commentators 

I How good a 
News Bunny 
are you? 
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A Boy Scout motto: 
prepared for what? 


"1“ n 1939 the gallant Polish cavahy charged at the 
I German Panzers: a last hurrah against the cold 
JLsteel of modem technology. Yet in the late 
Thirties the Polish -government bad held a defence 
review. Politicians had wanted to trade in the horse 
soldiers for tanks but the Polish defence estab- 
lishment, dominated by the military aristocracy, 
refused- Too many horse-breeder jobs would be 
lost. So instead of tanks, they created a fourth cav- 
alry division. 

Now the new Labour Government is holding its 
defence review. What chance that cold-eyed rea- 
son can win out against the entrenched interests 
of our own defence establishment? At least there 
will be a public debate. On Friday the Ministiy of 
Defence and the Foreign Office held the second 
part of a remarkable exercise in open government, 
a public seminar with two secretaries of state, top 
civil servants, all the Armed Forces top brass, and 
on the record, too - a breath of New Labour blow- 
ing through the dark corridors of power. (Pity vir- 
tually no one else came.) 

Here was the defence establishment nakedly 
making its pitch for Britain continuing to “punch 
above our weight" - seeking to justify the dis- 
proportionate cost of defence to our medium-sized 
economy. On display were all the vested interests 
the Government will have to face down if this 
review is to hone our defence budget to match our 
true status. Ai £22bn. twice the European aver- 
age, the Defence budget is twice what we can 
afford. 

This review is led by the Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office, and the Treasury is rightly 
despairing of their suggesting cuts. "History has 
given us a big part to play," announced the FCO 
Deputy Under Secretary, pitching for more money 
and more ambassadors. But history is our prob- 
lem - imperial dreams whispering to them from 
the magnificence of the FCO's Durbar Court. How 
they scorned “the Swedish or Canadian option", 
an FCO nightmare whereby Britain finally accepts 
that it is just a smallish country. “Would we be any 
good at it, given the way we have been for the last 
200 years?" he asked rhetorically. That’s their 
problem, lost in 200-year-old fantasies. Who are 
we now? That is the question. Instead both the 
FCO and the MoD talk about what we are good 
at. We are so good at diplomacy and so good at 
fighting - just as the Poles were so good at cav- 
alry. The FCO wants to go on being good all 
around the world, with our - or rather, their - feet 
under every top table. How do we ensure that? 
By having mega -forces to “underpin" our mega- 
diplomacy: "Talk quietly but keep a big stick." 


by Polly Toynbee 

The big stick, represented by the MoD Deputy 
Under Secretary, nas simple objectives: H just 
wants all the men and machines it can get. So they 
listed all the dangers-we face, clear and present, 
distant and very remote indeed, but all needing 
every sort of flexible (and expensive') response. 
After Ireland, there is the old Russian bear, “still 
quite dangerous", and although war is a “remote 
contingency" we must Be Prepared. The Boy Scout 
motto became increasingly cosily as the day wore 
on. Risks to the right of us, risks to the left of us, 
the Mediterranean, the Gulf, the Middle East ... 
Lifting our 200 citizens (plus 1,600 of other 
people's) from Zaire had cost a lot, and think of 
Bosnia! And don't forget the Armed Forces' "cere- 
monial function". A brigadier said we might be 

£ History is our problem - 
imperial dreams 
whispering from the 
magnificence of the 
Foreign Office 9 


needed in Latin America. Good grief! Not a cut 
in right. 

The chaps at the FCO and MoD know how to 
run rings around politicians - and there it was 
threatening to happen again. The Chief of Defence 
Staff only spoke once, unable to contain himself 
when a slightly radical academic went too far - 
“We’ve got 57 per cent less [sic] tanks!" he 
exploded. He wasn't having any of these “quick- 
fix, clever ideas.” It was British hardware that "put 
the fear of God up the Serbs". Proud references 
were made to the fine British snatch of Serb war 
criminals - “bul that pride has to be paid for". 

Where is the rest of the peace dividend from 
the Cbid Uhr? Ah wen, an easily identifiable single 
enemy has turned into a host of remote but equally 
expensive threats. With a fausse naiveti the MoD 
says to the politicians: “You tell us what British 
objectives are, and weU deliver." What they 
really mean is: “Give us a role and well re-label 
whatever we've got to fit it." You should have seen 
the glee with which they swooped on Robin Cook’s 
promise of a new, ethical foreign policy. Ah, ethics! 
You want ethics, we'll give you ethics - but it'll cost 
“The ethical dimension brings new responsibilities 
with it," said the MoD man, needing a “wider 
maintenance of peace". We may have lost an 


Thoughts on looking out of Windows 

A fter a salmon day in the salt same resemblance to the real thing “magic smoke". Magic smoke is the fact it will soon get a . “three-fingere- 
mines, anyone would be ready as “mung" did to real oaths. stuff that makes all electrical devices salute" (the combination of key 

mmunEihe English language. It next found its way to the Model work; the proof of this theoiy is that used to reboot it). Only someone wh 
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X X-to mung the English language. 
Rjr those who fall to understand, a 
dictionary of West Coast jargon sub- 
mitted by the readers of Wired mag- 
azine has been published, to keep the 
score in the unending war between 
the technicians who create language 
and the marketing men who tear it 

down again. ... * 

Salt mines is a description of any 
routinely dreazy programming work. 
A salmon day is what you get when 
dealing with marketing men: “you 
spend all day swimming against the 
current, and at the end get shafted”. 

Mung is slightly more complex. 
Originally used as a safe swear-word 
in English convent schools in the 
Thirties - “Oh mung. r - it came to 
mean, during the Second Worid Wax, 
a sort of corned beef that bore the 


same resemblance to the real thing 
as “mung" did to real oaths. 

It next found its way to the Model 
Railway Club at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a group of 
fibeznerds who changed the world. 
They set out to build and maintain 
what may be the most complicated 
model railway network in the world, 
but when computers came along in 
the Fifties, they started to play with 
them too, and invented hacking: the 
activity, as well as most of the words 
that go with it. These included 
"mung” in the sense of “break". 
(About the only words the Model 
Railway Club never used were “train- 
spotters'*, and, despite the Boston 
winter weather, “anoraks".) 

The engineers also produced 
“friodes". otherwise known as sound- 
emiuing diodes - from the crackle 
they give off as they lei out their 


“magic smoke". Magic smoke is the 
stuff that makes all electrical devices 
work; the proof of this theoiy is that 
when the smoke comes out of them, 
they stop working. (Magic smoke is. 
of course, an entirely different sub- 
stance to the vapour in “vapour- 
ware", which is a product that doesn’t 
exist except in the imagination of the 
company selling it.) 

The truly amazing thing about 
computer jargon is that so much of 
it makes immediate sense. True, 
many of the things that arc meant to 
be easy to understand, Such as 
“menus" and “dialogue boxes", are 
incomprehensible to beginners. 
(“Ah!" cried my mother, when it was 
finally explained to her. “It’s a mono- 
logue boxl") But anyone can tell from 
the mere sound of the phrase that a 
computer that, has gone into 
“mumble mode" is in a bad way. In 


feet it will soon get a “three-fingered 
salute" (the combination of keys 
used to reboot it). Only someone who 
is totally “404" would fail to see that. 
(404, most common number on the 
Internet, is the error message you get 
when a page does not exist, as any 
fele find out soon enough.) 

It may be that people are making 
up such stuff simply to gel into Wired 
magazine's on-line Jargon file. If 
you work all day in a phone farm 
what else is there to do? 

But jargon has always been fun to 
use, and is constantly being ahsorbed 
into everyday language. “Hack" once 
meant riding gently on horseback. 
And as recently as 10 years ago, 
unhappy office-workers once spent 
all day gazing miserably out of win- 
dows - not into iL 

Andrew Brown 


H ow well do you keep 
up with the news? Are 
you reasonably aware 
of what Ls going on in the 
world? Well, here's a swift 
way of finding out if you ; ux- 
or not 

I have assembled half a 
dozen of the last week's news 
stories from around the UK. 
One of them is true, the 
others are noL All you have 
to do Ls spot the authentic 
item. OK? 

Right - here we go! 

1. John Major's resignation 
honours list has been beset 
by behind the scenes 
wrangling over some of the 
titles bestowed - Mr Punillo. 
for instance, wished to be 
made an honorary MR and 
found it hard tn believe there 
was no such thing. Mr Major 
wanted to award himself a 
title with a cricketing flavour 
and opted for Lord Major- 
Oval. He was told that 
nobody could have a name 
hyphenated with a shape. Mr 
Major pointed out that his 
family name had been Major- 
Ball until it was shortened to 
Major, and insisted that 
Major-Oval was little 
different, just flatter. The 
argument continues. 

2. At the 21st birthday 

S 1 of Sophie Lceson. her 
!v and friends, who are 
all Zen Buddhists, wished to 
spend the evening in 
meditation and tranquillity. 
TTtis was made difficult by 
the noise in their Yorkshire 
village ( it was a sunny 
evening: people were out 
with lawn mowers etc ) so 
party guests went round 
everyone's houses asking 
them to be as quiet as 
possible. as there was a party 
going on at the Leesons. 

3. A retired doctor in 
Warwick disrupted a local 
amateur dramatic play by 
coming on stage during a 
performance and helping 
himself to the props. The 
play was set in a doctor's 
house, and the company had 
borrowed some old text 
books and equipment from 
the retired doctor to use in a 
surgery scene. On the first 
night, a man had come to the 
retired doctor’s house in pain 
following the accidental 
ingestion of paint, asking for 
first aid The doctor knew 
that the correct treatment 
was in one of the loaned 
books, so the cast of the play 
.were amazed when he 
entered the stage set and 
“borrowed" the book back. 
One of the actors bad a slight 
heart attack, which the 
doctor returned to treat after 
dealing with the paint case. 

4. A Somerset woman who 
appeared in court on charges 
of growing cannabis said Lhat 


empire, but we’ve found a new use for our 
defence budget, as international policemen - 
Swedes with guns. 

• Can we hope that closer European co-operation 
wall mean savings, each country offering a defined, 
dovetailed contribution? Ob no; that could cost 
more. We might be drawn into new conflicts not 
directly in our own interest but those of our allies 
-joining France in Algeria, maybe. 

Now, we do not know what Robin Cook's or 
George Robertson's true intentions are in this 
defence review. We can only hope that old tusker 
John (now Lord) Gilbert, defence minister extra- 
ordinary and recent consultant to US arms manu- 
facturers, did not speak for them when be said we 
should spend /non? on defence. But for all bus easy, 
affable charm George Robertson gave nothing 
away, beyond an ambiguous “We must justify every 
penny spent". WeU, that is exactly what the MoD 
is good aL 

So many options are closed already, before this 
review reports. On the very day of the seminar the 
German cabinet finally agreed their share of the 
Eurofighter (half as many as we are buying), which 
wfll cost us £15bn. The German finance minister 
was opposed, but his Bavarian constituency has a 
huge defence industry. Pork-barrel politics drives 
defence expenditure everywhere. 

The Eurofighter is a good example of mad 
defence spending. It’s a combat plane designed in 
the Seventies, yet there hasn’t been a dogfight 
since the Battle of Britain, and there won’t be 
again. It was the Sidewinder missiles that knocked 
out the Argie planes, not Red Baron stuff. So why? 
“Thousands of British jobs depend on it." said 
eveiy mindless BBC buUetin last week - the old 
Polish argument, though at fl.lm a job. Euro- 
fighter is rather more costly than horse-breeding. 
We can manage to close the coal and steel indus- 
tries but not cut defence jobs, perhaps because a 
total audit of defence sales, including subsidies and 
bribes, would reveal that we make a loss. 

Will this review tell us at last who we are? Dare 
it suggest that if we can abandon millions to Chin- 
ese dictatorship, we can hand Gibraltar back to 
democratic Spam? Or that we cannot defend every 
eccentric group of ex-pats all over the world? That 
we are not the worla’s governess, but pan of a 
European alliance with few obligations beyond col- 
lective ones with our Nato allies? We wait to see. 

Instead of Friday's seminar, the MoD top 
brass should have attended an Oisted inspection, 
or the budget meeting of a hard-pressed district 
hospital. Or spent the day in a magistrate’s court. 
Then they might have seen who we really are. 



Miles 

Kington 

she only grew it for her pel 
rabbit in eat. as he preferred 
ii to grass nr salad. 

Unfortunately, the rabbit 
had regularly gone around in 
a sinned stupor, which led in 
its becoming an easy victim 
for a Staffordshire bull 
terrier. An expert said that 
eating cannabis would h;t\ e 
no ill effects on rabbits 
except on their long term 
memory, but that as rabbits 
seldom' recited poetry this 
didn't really matter. .Asked if 
he had ever seen a rabbit 
stoned on cannabis he said. 
No. but he had seen an 
Italian whippet on LSD. 

5. A policeman arrested 
people involved in n street 
performance for causing a 
public nuisance - but 
arrested the performers when 
he should have arrested the 
“audience". He djseovered 
the forecourt in front of Bath 
Abbey blocked by a hundred 
or more people watching two 
buskers, asked the buskers to 
move on and arrested them 
when they didn't. What he 
didn't know was that the 
audience was a hundred- 
strong street audience which 
travels around as a unit, 
hoping for things to happen. 
“We came across this 
audience standing in front of 
the Abbey," said one of the 
buskers, “so wc gave them a 
show. They perform regularly 
as an audience. THEY are 
the show, not us." 

6. A crime may have been 
cleared up in the USA 200 
years after it was committed. 
Omaha dentist James Dear- 
bom claims under hypnosis 
to be Ute reincarnation of a 
Frenchman who fled to the 
USA after the French 
Revolution, following a series 
of grisly murders in which he 
was involved. Amazing 
backing has emerged in the 
shape of New Yorker Joe 
Steinberg, who claims to he 
the reincarnation of a French 
constable sent to extradite 
him, and who now intends to 
arrest Dearborn on murders 
committed by his former ego. 

Answer Otolv Number 4 is 
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Carl 


Dolmetsch 


If anybody deserved the nick- 
name “Mr Recorder'’, it was 
Carl Dolmetsch, for the world- 
wide popularity of the instru- 
ment in schools is largely due 
to his influence. At the age of 
seven, after a family concert, he 
left a bag containing a unique 


18th-century recorder belong- 
, father 


ing to his hither on the platform 
at V&terkw Station. The loss in- 
spired his father, the pioneer in 
early music Arnold Dolmetsch, 
who had made measurements 
of the instrument, to make the 
Erst of the modern recorders. 

As a young man, Carl Dol- 
metsch became one of the fore- 
most recorder virtuosi. After the 
Second World W&r, he drew on 
the expertise of the family 
instrument-making firm's war- 
time work in making aircraft 
parts to design the first plastic 
recorder. He also edited series 
of music, wrote tutors, and 
gave concerts and lectures the 
world over, including many lor 
schoolchildren. 

But it was not only as a 
recorder player that Dolmetsch 
excelled. He studied the violin 
and played all the instruments 
in the viol family. He admitted 
several times that the English 
music written for viol consort 
was his favourite music. In- 
deed, it was the discovery in the 
Royal College of Music of some 
of this music that had encour- 
aged Arnold Dolmetsch, in the 
1880s, to begin his lifelong 
work of research into the inter- 
pretation of early music and the 
construction of the instruments 
for which it was written. Car! 
was proud to remember that the 
name “Dolmetsch” (the fami- 
ly was Swiss in origin but mi- 
grated to France and then to 
England) means “interpreter". 

Bom in 1911, in Fontenay- 
sous-Bois in France, Carl was the 
youngest of four children. They 
were all encouraged by their fa- 
ther to learn several instru- 
ments. By the age of seven Carl 
was participating in family 
concerts, and in 1925 played in 
die first Haslemere Festival of 
Early Music and Instruments. 

In 1932, when asked to pro- 


vwfc the music for a production 
of Twelfth Night, he was intro- 
duced to a young keyboard 
Player, Joseph Saxby. Saxby 
subsequently became Dol- 
metsch's accom pa nist and this 
amazing partnership lasted 
nearly 60 years. Their concert 
tours took them to many dif- 
ferent countries and, nearer to 
home, annual concerts were 
given in the WJgmore Hall. For 
each of these Dolmetsch com- 
missioned works from com- 
posers such as Gordon Jacob, 
Alan Ridout, Lennox and 
Michael Berkeley, Arnold 
Cooke, W illiam Matthias add 
Edmund Rubbra. 

A keen ornithologist, Dol- 
metsch kwed to play Couperin’s 
"LeRosstgnol en Amouf' on the 
sopranino, the smallest in the 
family of recorders. Inspired by 
a performance of this in a 
Sydney television studio, the 
Australian composer Nigel But- 
teriey in 1965 wrote a charac- 
teristic piece describing an 
Australian bird, “The White- 
Throated %rbler". In the Unit- 
ed States, Dolmetsch and Saxby 
performed regularly with the vi- 
olin and cello duo Alice and 
Eleanor Schoenfeld. Many 
recordings were made, with 
them and with the Dolmetsch 
Consort, in Haslemere. - 

On the death of his father in 
1940, Dolmetsch took over the 
directorship of the Haslemere 
Festival, and directed every 
one until 1996. Even during the 
war the annual festivals did 
not stop. After a strenuous day 
making intricate aircraft com- 
ponents, there was nothing Dol- 
mctsch liked better than to go 
home, get out the instruments 
and music, and play. 

After the war, the festival, 
which had begun as a family af- 
fair. expanded to indude many 
eminent artists. Such perform- 
ers as the oboist Leon Goos- 
sens, the soprano Elizabeth 
Harwood, the pianist Ruth 
Dyson, the lutenist Robert 
Spencer, and the violinist 
Rachel Fodger have all played 
at a Haslemere Festival. 

The Golden Jubilee in 1974 



CaM r centre foreground, with Ms parents Arnold and Mabel Dotanstsch and his staters Cftcfle, toft; and NafiMhv Hastemera, 1923 


was celebrated in a delightful- 
ly original way. A band of 
strings from Japan, whose con- 
ductor had translated Arnold 
Dolmetsch's The Interpretation 
of the Music of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries into 
Japanese, performed at the 
opening gala conceit But for 
many years Carl Dolmetsch led 
the home-grown string, band 
himself from the violin. 

Dolmetsch and Saxby were 
particularly keen to encourage 
a younger generation to make 
music. Apart from developing 
the plastic recorder (which 
became popular world-wide), 
they gave concerts and work- 
shops to schoolchildren long 
before the idea became com- 
monplace. The Dolmetsch 
Summer School, which was 


established in 1948, has gained 
an international reputation. 

Dolmetsch was a dear, 1 
friend, but he did not 
fools, and abhorred disloyalty. 
He hated the politics that so of- 
ten go with music-making. His 
concern was for authentic per- 
formance, but authentic ac- 
cording to the spirit, not 
accordingtothe letter. For this 
reason he found it difficult to 
see eye to eye with some 
younger exponents of early mu- 
sic, and could be outspoken in 
his criticisms. His lively corre- 
spondence with the BBC a few 
years ago on the pitch of the 
Greenwich Time Signal was 
entirely in keeping with his 
character. 

Dolmetsch was noted for his 
thorough scholarship, writing 


for many musical journals. 
Nothing gave hfm greater plea- 
sure than the recognition of his 
workbythe Art Vforkers Guild, 
who elected him Master in 


his death should have occurred 
just a week after the funeral of 
his dear friend Joseph Saxby. 

Skelagh Godwin 


1989, eoahlmg him to follow in 
r’s fot 


his father's footsteps. He re- 
ceived fellowships from Trinity 
College of Music and from the 
London College of Music and 
as honorary DLitt from Exeter 
University, and was appointed 


University, and 
CBE in 1954.- 

Tn addi tio n to his en thusiasm 
for natural history, Dohnetsch 
was a keen walker. No doubt he 
would have attributed his fitness 
to his strirt vegetarian diet and 
his eschewing of any kind of 
“jiink’’ food. He fongftt bis fi- 
nal illness with determination, 
and tried to ignore it as ranch 
as be could It was poignant that 


Carl Frederick Dolmetsch, mud- 
dan: bom Fontenay-souS'Bois, 
France 23 August 1911; Musical 
Director, Society of ' Recorder Play- 
ers 1937-97; Director, Haslemere 
Festival of Early Made and In- 
struments 1940-96; CBE 1954 ; 
chairman arid managing director, 


Musical Director; Dohnetsch In- 
ternational SummerSchool 1970- 
97; chairman, Dohnetsch Muscat 
Instruments 1982-97; married 
1937 Maty Ferguson (one son, two 
daughters, and oncson deceased; 
marriage dissolved 1961 j, 1997 
Greta Matthews; duriHariemere, 
Sumy 11 July 1997. 


Owen Reed 


Owen Reed, who headed BBC 
Children's Television when Blue 
Btter started, and later ran BBC 
Staff Training, bad theatre to 
his blood He was the nephew 
of the actor Sir Lewis Casson, 
who treated him as a son. Cas- 
son’s wife. Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike, also had a great affection 
for foe young actor who had 
trained at her sister's drama 
school. 

Reed’s father was a profes- 
sor of English at King's College 
London, and he himself read 
G reals at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford He then spent a couple of 
years in provincial repertory 
theatre before applying m 1934 
for a radio producer's post in 
Birmingham. Reed and his 
newly married wife, Paddy 
Goscombc, a social worker, 
were invited to foe station by foe 
Midland Regional Director, 
Percy Edgar, to be looked over. 
After a visit to the ladies' 
cloakroom Phddy Reed under- 
stood Mrs Edgar to say: 
“Where’s my purse?" “You 
probably' left it in the cloak- 
room.” Paddy suggested. “No," 
said Mrs Edgar. “I mean my 
husband!" 

Reed spent three years in 
Birmingham, first working on 
Outside Broadcasts and then as 
a producer of radio features and 
drama. In 1939, after training at 
Eileen Thorndike's Embassy 
School of Acting, he became a 
member of the Old Vic com- 
pany which loured Egypt and a 



Reed: *100 bloody rnkJcfle-ctass’ 
Photogoph: BBC 


number of European countries 
from Portugal to Greece under 
foe sponsorship of foe British 
Council. Andrew Crufckshank, 
Alec Guinness and Cathleen 
Nesbitt were also among the 
company, which was led by 
Lewis Casson, They sailed, with 
their scenery, props and cos- 
tumes in the liner Alcaruam . 
They docked at Lisbon and 
Reed watched with horror 
foeir scenery being lowered 
into the grimy waters of the 
Tague by Portuguese crane 
operators. 

During the Second World 
War Reed served in foe Royal 
Tank Regiment in the United 
Kingdom and Egypt. He then 
joined SOE and was dropped 
behind the enemy lines in Yu- 
goslavia as an intelligence offi- 
cer to provide help for Tito. This 


was highly secret work, and his 
wife did not know where he was 
or what he was doing. All she 
knew was foe arrival of a regu- 
lar payment for “potatoes". 
Once Reed struggled to make 
his way by night with a heavy 
load of explosives to Mow up a 
bridge over foe Danube. When 
he filially got there he found 
that the RAF had done foe job 
already, foe previous day. 

Reed eventually became the 
head of the Allied military mis- 
sion to Tito’s Croatian head- 
quarters. After the Germans 
withdrew from Yugoslavia in the 

spring oF1945 he went with foe 
partisans by motorbike to Za- 
greb. where he became the 
British Military Attach^ and 
combined diplomatic work with 
humanitarian aid. He was 
awarded the military OBE. 
When he returned to Britain he 
was debriefed by, among others, 
Kim Phflby. 

In the immediate post-war 
period the BBC’s West Re- 
gion, based at Bristol, became 
a major production centre un- 
der its new Director. Gerald 
Beadle, and his Head of Pro- 
grammes, Frank Gillard, foe 
former chief war correspon- 
dent. Desmond Hawkins, from 
War Report, came to found foe 
Natural History Unit. Reed 
joined as a drama producer, ini- 
tially for radio. He adapted 
many of the Thomas Hardy 
navels (or broadcasting, and had 
foe enterprise to persuade 


Ralph Vaughan Williams to 
compose special music for the 
dramatisation of The Mayor of 
Casterbridge. 

After foe opening of the 
Wenvoe transmitter in 1952. 
which brought television to 
South V&les and the West of 
England, Reed underwent a 
television training course in 
London. Bristol still lacked a 
production studio so most of' 
Reed’s programmes took foe 
form of outside broadcasts. His 
first urisapedbnnaix*fn»m the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, with 
Wendy HUler starring as Tess 
of the DXfrberviUes. He was 
an excellent producer who ai- 
wayspakt a meticulous attention 
to detail. Having been an actor 
himself he was good at dealing 
with casts and was a great 
encourager. 


London, giving ,it foe new 
name of 8ftie rater which con- 
tinues 40 years on. So does Ju- 
dith Chalmers, on . another 
channel. 

Reed was publicly described 
by a colleague as “a perfec- 
tionist, questing and seeking to 
push bade the protectee net sur- 
rounding television for chil- 
dren”. But he began to have 
trouble when Stuart Hood, foe 
Controller of Programmes, and 
his deputy Donald Baverstock, 
who bad little talent for man- 
management, started to reform 
foe television programme de- 
partments. “Ybu are too bloody 
middle-classi” Bayerstock tola 



for 


Reed produced several plays 
children's television, then 


headed by Freda lingstrom. 
When she retired in 1956, Reed 
rather than her deputy, Ursula 
Eason, was chosen to succeed 
her. He introduced many new 
programmes. Some were con- 
tributed from Manchester, 
which was the first station out- 
side London to have a television 
production studio. The first of 
these, for times, was Pinfa and 
Perky. Then came a magazine 
for older children presented by 
Judith Chalmers and called 
Children 's Television Club. Reed 
took a great interest in this pro- 
gramme and soon brought it to 


mind being! 
as long as it doesn’t rob off on 
my programmes." 

Around foe same time two 
other programme heads re- 
garded by Bave retook as too 
middle-doss, light Entertain- 
ment's Eric Maschwitz, and 
Drama’s Michael Barry, were 
edged out of BBC Thlevision. 
Reed himself was given a rough 
ride. In 1963 eight drama pro- 
ducers in children's television, 
some of them highly experi- 
enced, were transferred to the 
newly formed Drama Group 
under Sydney Newman. Reed, 
then left with a small budget, 
found himself having to defend 
' for which he had 
not been responsible, such as a 


he regarded as unnecessarily 
violent. 

Reed was transferred in 1964 
to become Head of Staff Tiain- 
ing for foe BBC, which be did 
very well, for he was an inspired 
teaaier.He enjoyed passing on 
his skills to new generations in 
both radio and television. He 
also took a particular interest in 
the training of overseas broad- 
casters, a task which the BBC 
was increasingly being asked to 
undertake. As a conscientious 
public servant be described that 
work in one of the BBC's 
Lunchtime Lectures. 

“Broadcasting," he said, 
“must be made to be informa- 
tion's champion. We have seen 
how it can be bread and arcuses 
for stupefied populations, or a 
lifeline, as I think foe BBC 
discovered during foe war, 
when broadcast truth steadied 
the world’s, nerve, broadcast 
education reassured uprooted 
children, broadcast stories 
and laughter took fear from 
frightened people." 

Leonard Miall 


Owen PmxMdEbing/on Reed,tde- 
vision producer: bom London 13 


West 

OiS- 


version of 


Twist which 


Regan 1946-56, 
dren’s Programmes, 2S 
1956-63, Head of Staff Training 
1964-7% OBE 1946; married 1934 
Paddy Goscombc (died 2991; two 
sons, two daughters!; died Levant, 
West Sussex 8 July 1997. 


Jean-Marie 

Domenach 
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Jean-Marie Domenach never 
forgot 27 July lW. Hisbest 
fifood Gilbert Dru had been 
shot by the Gestapo m Lyo®. 
That day his body was displayed 
in the Place Bdlecour to the cen- 
tre of foe dty. Alongside were 
the bodiescnc other Rststance 
fighters; a fellow Social Cafoobc, 
an officer in (he Secret Anny, 
a Communist, an unknown man. 

For Domenach this was foe 
symbe ilofar^stanamov^ 
meot 


its first principles has always 
been that it is to no way con- 
fesstonaT Domenadi m pa* 
ticular was Motions 
should not be associated with 
foe Popular Rcptfotoan 

her 1944, which claimed to be 
a Social Catholic party- Heac- 
cepted this grouping as being 
one which was 

SDiration, yet was on entirely lay 

v ----- But he often scorn- 
foe leader of the 
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^‘Si^iBidault, saying. 

as a journalist, writer and pub- ^S women will all vote for us 
lie figure he fought forun^ have ffian a 


r. if. 


A 


lievedthat those who were fol- 
ly engaged in foe life of society 
andtothe activities of the state 
could come together and defend 
the rights of men. This idealism 
was largely inspired by Em- 
manuel Mounier and by fos 
monthly review, Esprit, which he 
founded in 1932 and which 
continues to appear more than 
47 years after his death- 
Domenach was educated in a 
Jesuit college in. Lyons and lat- 
er took the entrance examination 
to tiwBxjteNbrmaleSupfirioire 
m the Lyc6edu Parc. It was there 

that he made the acquaintance 

of Esprit and began to follow the 


m 


its name amongst students. 

He was opposed to Nazism 
but was also opposed to the sort 
■of parliamentary democracy 
that the Third Republic had typ- 
ified. This fitted into his going 


to the special Vichy training coh 
lege at Uriage that bad been 


hundred deputies. In the name 
of the Either, the Son and foe 
Holy Ghost-” He did not want 
Esprit to belong to such a man. 

Nor did he share the MRP[s 
anti- Communism or anti- 
Sovietism. In 1948 and 1949 he 
was in favour of recognising Tfto 
as the legitimate. Communist 
leader of Yugoslavia in spite of 
his condemnation b y Mo scow. 
But in a meeting of former re- 
sistance fightera be was den- 
ounced as someone who had 
strayed into the American camp 
and he accepted this, a fact of 
which he was afterward ash- 
amed. Subsequently he was only 
too ready to welcome any op- 
ponent of Soviet power. In Au- 
gust 1968 he returned from 
Prague enthusiastic about Dub- 
cek and “foe Prague Spring” ■ 

He called on de Gauflfi (who ad- 
mired him) and received a 
douche of cold water on the 
realities of Duboek’s position. 
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formed to create a governing It was difficult to please 
fiite which would put into prac- Domenach. Thus he was great- 
tioe foe ideas bfP&am’s National ly in favour of Meud& Frances 
Revolution. But Uriage became coming to power, although the 
mw«{ni>itr antiJ^erman and radical leaner was in tradition- 
al opposition to Catholic parties. 
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increasingly anti-German and 
opposed to collaboration with 
the Germans and Laval abol- 
ished it in December 1942. 

Domenach bad already en- 
tered into what he himself 
termed a semi-resistance as one 
of foe editors of LesCahiersde 
Notre Jeunesse (a title which de- 
liberately bore the echo of 


Charles P6guy, the hero of de- 
andSoch 


mocratic and Social Catholics^ 


The sort of controversy tool 
place that was to follow Dome- 
nach all his life. Should Catholics 
who had the intention of asso- 
ciating with the working dass go 
to work m Germany with them 
as foe Vichy law decreed? Or 
should patriotism prevail over 
solidarity with the working dass? 
Domenach chose the latter and 
basing expressed these views the . 

Cafuers were suppressed. 

In July 1943 he joined there* 
distance movement to foe Ver- 
cots. Not for the last time he 
had found himself at odds with 
foe Catholic hierarchy and 
obliged to find some support 
from an individual priest who 
had a local following- what he 
called a “posse soutane”. 

After foe war he began to 
work for Esprit , becoming edi- 
tor in 1949, and its editor-in- 
chief from 1956 to 1977. He 
gave it a vigour and a decisive- 
ness which made it outstanding 
amongst fevues; although its 
circulation remains small (foe 
figure of 20,000 is sometimes 
given), its association with foe 
publishing house Les Editions 
du Seufl (for which Domenach 
also worked) has given it a 
certain financial stability. 

It is usually described as be- 
ing “CathoBn’ although one of 



He supported the ending of foe 
war in In do-China. But, when 
Mendte France failed to get foe 
European Defence Communi- 
ty through the Assembly, he be- 
gan* to oppose him. He was 
complete^ against foe subse- 
quent agreements made by 
MendfesFrance that involved 
the rearmament of Germany. ^ ( 
On Algeria, it was an article “ 1 
, Domenach in 1954 which 
jerted France to the immi- 
nence of a lull-scale war. He bit- 
terly denounced torture as a 
weapon used by the French 
army. He supported foe idea of 
a negotiated peace as he sup- 
ported other examples of 
GauUist decolonisation. But he 
was always critical of any French 
approaches to China that would 
seem to approve foe nature of 
the Chinese Revolution. 

Readers, both in Eance and 
-abroad, turned (as they stiQ do) 
to Esprit to find articles that 
were honest, analytical and ob- 
jective. Thus in !%&, whilst not 
being blindto the shortcomings ■ 
of foe student movement, he de- 
fined it as a critique of a soci- 
ety in the name of the desire to 
be free. Throughout foe years 
of prosperity, it was Domenach 
who described how the chang- 
ing means of production were 
affecting French society. He* 
was always conscious of divi- f> 
sions. always looking for unity. 

He remained a Professor of 
Social Science in the Ecole 
Folytecbnique until 1987. He 
saw the^ victory of Mitterrand in 
1981 as having been bought 
about by Caliche votes. He was 
a vigorous supporter of foe So- 
cial Catholic Jacques Defers as 
Mitterrand's successor. 

It was typical of Jean-Marie 
Domenach, that when he was in 
England in the later 1960s, I 
found that he did not waht to 
talk about Gauflism, but' that he 
wanted to question me about 
my experiences when teaching 
for the Workers' .Educational 
Association. 
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Douglas Johnson 




Docnenacfc difficult to ptoase 


Jean-Marie Domenach, jour- 
nalist and writer bom Lyons 13 
February 1922; monied Nicola 
Flory (three sons, one daughter); 

died Paris 5 JuN 1997. : " 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 


FRUC BiTSSb Rachel Gillcti. died on 
Satuidin' 12 Juh.maWcwdc accidau 
ia New York. She leaves ha husband 


Nim dawhier Cicada, son Lev and 
igtucr-in-1 


new daltgc 
aged 57. 


-law JUL She w» 


STRONG: On lUJuh 1 1997. peaoefut- 
80 j’cars. 


Jjv Pamela Maiy. aged su y 

of Trish and 


Much-hKed motber 
Rnpci, Grandouxlier at Ben and 
Too- The (imeral wnicc takes place 
at St John'* Chtudt Mcmrw. at 
1 1-Wam an Wednesday U> July. All 
flowets and enquiries io Robert 
Avling Funeral Services. 25 South 
Rood. CiuiWtord GU2 bNY, idc- 
phtme 01-WJ 5b?.W. 


Anaownctments for Gazette BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & OEATHS (Births 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths. 
Memorial services. Wedding an- 
niversaries. In Manoriam) riwntd be 
sent in writ tap to the Gazette Editor, 
The [nskpendent, l Canada Square, 
Canary Wharf. London EI4 5DL, i*le- 
pbooed to 017 1-291 20U (24-tiow an- 
swering machine Q171-2A3 20121 or 
bud to 0I71-293 2010, and are 
charged at £&50 a line (V&T extra). 
OTHER Gazette announcements 
must be submitted In vuriting tor 
thud) and are ebarged at £10 a Hae. 
YaT extra, Htcj should be nccorapa- 
nled tw a daytime telephone number. 


Birthdays 

The Eart of Arran, former Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, 59; Miss 
Folly Bergen, actress, singer and 
anmetics executive, 67; Mr Ingmar 
Bergman, film-maker, 79; Sir Alan 
CockMiaw, chairman, AMEC. bU; 
Miss Vera Di Palma, accountant, 66; 
Air Chief Marshal Sir David Evans. 
Bath King of Arms, 73; Mr Gerald 
Ford, farmer US President, $4; Mr 
Midud Haitiic, former High Cam- 
misskmer 10 Uk Gambia. 59; Sir 

David Hardy, chairman, MGM As- 
surance, 67; Mr tUtyd Haningtun. for- 
nur leader of the GLC. 66; Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Patrick Hine. Military 
Adviser to British Aerospace. 6S; 
Miss Sue Lawlcv, hroadcasier. 51; 
Maj-Gca Cosmo Nevfll. 90; Mr 
Brace Oldfield, fashion designer. 
47; Mr James Otis Punfy. oovcfisi, 7-t; 
Lord Rces-Mngg. c h airma n , Picker- 
ing & Quito. 69; Mr John Sdater. 
chairman. FEB Samuel Bank. 57; The 
Right Rev James Smilb. Bishop of 
Bradford. Sir Richard Trehane. 
former chairman. Milk Marketing 
Board. {H; Mr .Amhtinj Waierkm-. 
chairman and manacing duwror. ko- 
dak 59. 


and suffragist, 1858; Gustav Klimt, 
painter. 1862: Woody Guthrie, folk 
singer, 1912. Deaths: Philip II Au- 
gustus. King of France, 1223; Mham 
Humfrev, composer. 1674; Madame 
dc Siac'l l Anne -Louise Germaine 
Meeker), Baronne de Staid, writer, 
1817; Alfred Knipp. industrialist. 
1S87; Slcphanus Johannes Pa ulus 
Kruger, Boer leader. 1904; Greek 
(Kail Adrien Wett»±), down, 1959. 
On this day: during the French Rev- 
olution, the Bastfik in Paris was 
stormed. 1759; tire first BBC televi- 
sion play. The Man With a Flower in 
His Mouth, was transmitted, 1930; a 
Bill was passed in the House of Gun- 
mens to legalise abortion in tbe 
United Kingdom. 1967. Today is 
Bastille Day {FlK Rationale) in 
France sad foe Feast Day of St 
CamDlus de LeLlxs, St Densdedit of 
Canterbury. St Marevllinus or 
Marche Im. St LTric of ZelL 


Mr Alan Paul, to be Brifoh Senior 
Representative to the Sino- British 
Joint Liahon Group, with the per- 
socaJ rank of Ambassador. 

Mr Jeffrey Junes, to be British 
High Commissioner to the Repub- 
lic of Kenya. 

Mr lan Soutai; to be leader of the 
UK Delegation 10 the Conference on 
D isarmam ent at Geneva, with the 
personal rank or Ambassador. 
Judge Riduud Max to be a judge of 
the International Criminal Tribunal 
for the Former Yugoslavia, string in 
the Hague. 

Mr John Barnes and Mr Khurshid 
Hawaii Dntim, to be fall-time Im- 
migration Adjudicator, de^gnated 
Special Adjudicators, sitting fa 
Greater London. 

Mr David Bawtii Seymour 
Howard and Mr James Mi chad 
Yonick. OItvh; to be Sheriffs of the 
Citjof Londcra. 


Lectures 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 


Anniversaries 

Btrtbs: Cardinal Jules MazoriD 
fCiulio Mamriiu), siatcszoan, lftOi 
Jakob Stain ct ( Steiner L violin mak- 
er. 1621: Sir Ri>4>cn Strange, line en- 
graver. 1721; James Abbott Mc.VeiB 
WTiistler, painter and writer, 1S3J; 
Emmeline PaAhursi, wialrcfanncr 


National Gallery: Susan fbistcr, 
“Cranach: a closer loot Cranach's 
Technique and Workshop Practice", 
1pm. 

Victoria and Albert Moscumr Carlo 
DumontCL “American Silver Age 
Superhero Comics from the Krazy 
Kat Axchhv", 2J0ptn. 
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Appointments 

Mr Francis Cornish, to be Consul- 
General to the Hoag Kong Special 
Administrative Region.. 


MtjnMcaAawRiHDdOM^.aUlteQiai. 

iDirMKi* [h-JlclT. ttto- jmd CttWBiit. ope*. 


Changing of the Guard 
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The following notes of ju 
meats were prepared by the re- 
porters of the AH England Law 
Reports. 


CASE SUMMARIES 


VAT 

Customs & Enfee Casunn v Redraw 
Group ptej CA (Sfawn Brown LJ. Pt- 

ter Gfbsan U McCoDwgh J> 9 June 

1997. 

Redrew could not recover, as 
tid on estate 


14 July 1997 

Gains Hue Act 1979 (now s 


input tax, tax paid on estate 
agents’ fees which had been 
piud on behalf of purchasers of 
Redrew homes when they had 
sold their previous homes. The 
direct recipient of the agents* 
services had been foe pur- 
chasers, and since foe safe of 
Redrew homes had neither a 
direct and immediate link, nor 
had been objectively linked, to 
foe supply foe services had 
been supplied to foe purchasers 
and not to Redraw. 

Dr Paul Look QC Mdame HaS (CAE 
SoSatcr) jbr Custom & Erase; Rkhzri 
BmmtveBQC (Redraw Onvp Services i 
far Redraw. 


38(2)(b) of tbe Taxation of 
Chargeable Gains Act 1992) ex- 
tended only to the initial valu- 
ation carried out in order co 
comply with the requirement 
formakjngaretiim,Tltecosis 
incurred in disputing and 
appealing against foe Rev- 
enue’s valuation of unquoted 
shares for Capital Gains Tax 
purposes were, therefore, not 
allowable as a deduction in 
utidgai 

foe disposal of l 


where access by foe public to 
any such property would there- 
by be prevented or impeded, 

. * . the National Thist had power 

equal to the term m the to carry out fencing, walling or 
lne hypothetical lease similar works intended to stand 
for a long time on thewhote or 
any part of any trust property 
to which s 29 applied, whether 
Or not the same, enclosed sach' 
property. 

Sheila Cameron QC, Frwk fBnta 
fWadarMefagiPatibemn}fortimifafai- 
David Ainger- (B*x>ak Nanh A 
Coodnin, Leeds) for the defendants j 


a term 

lease. Tbe hypothetical lease 
was to be for foe residue of tbe 
term in the lease because the 
words "original term" could be 
construed as meaning 35 years 
from foe date of the com- 
mencement of the lease, not 
simply 35 years. 


wood) firAeptantiffrlSnLarisem QC 
(FKd$xlds\ fa th- defendants. 
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: gam on 
i shares. 


Unmcdot Hemitnon QC (Intend Rei<- 
ame SaBdtar) far the Cnwri; WUEam 
Massey (Btvoke Worth & Goodwin, 
Leeds ] fa the taspaya 


Capital Gains Tax 

Condi (tnsjwaorrfTtaesW Cwsn’i Ad- 
l tinlMu timi; CA (Stnatt-Saiifo U, 
Monte ZJ^ Sdbneaaan ZJ) 19Jusc IS97. 
Deductible valuation costs un- 
der s 32(2)(b) of the Capital 


Rent review 

St Martias Propcarty Investments Ltd 
v C3B Properties & uwe ChD (Judge 
GmOand QC) 17 Jnnr 1997. 

A rent review at open market 
value which was tobe assessed 
on foe basis of a hypothetical 

lease “For a term equal in du- 
ration to the original term 
hereby granted . . .was riot to 
be assessed on tbe basis that the 
typofoetieal lease was tobe for 


National Trust 

National Thist f« Places dr Historic 
laterattor Natmal Beast; v Asbbroek 
tk ors; CW) (tiadsny J) 2» June 1997, 
On the true construction of s 
29 of the National Thtst Act 
1907 and s 23 of foe National 
Trust Act 1971, and subject (i) 
to its bona fide appearing to the 
National Trust to be desirable 
forfoe purpose of providing or 
improving opportunities for 
foe enjoyment of the property 
by foe public and m foe inter- 
ests of persons resorting foere- 
to within s 23(1); and® to the 
consent of the. Secretary of 
Stale for the Environment be- 
fog duly obtained under s 23(2) 


Consumer law ' 

^”tiooBora«^rfSoo ti war*v'gBir 
Computer System* Ltdj QBD Dir CL 

Jewy U Gage J) 7 Job 1»7. ' . 
When considering whether an 
advertisement fa g brochure 
contained in a specialised com- 
puter, magazine contained a 
false trade description, -foe-test . 
to be used was that of foe rea-- 
sonable customer seeking to 
buy a sophisticated pece of 
equipment through foepartfc- 

the ' information con^^^fo 
foe brochure as r a whole. 

PhBip Gahary Cooper (CouMd So6a- . 
**)fa the appeSamt; Mattkew Smtih . 
(Dormld Race<& Norton, Caine) fatih 
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business 


I' °°tsie is looking lopsided - but tinkering would be unwise 


.■graaaa 

““»« otLoS^SS! 

-& 2 M 2 SSS& 

anwal of the former bufldinp 

SSffis&siS 

“H^Jtuent changes. 

j 3 ss;ssss£S 5 

S?5J ?** “»* radusive dubs 

h!>S^ r irt^ Jlot meets 11 win 

have to throw out three more 

members. 

For Norwich Union, the in- 
another for- 

H hnildujg society, and 
BQIiton, the South African 
mrner being spun off from 
G^icor, are of sufficient size to 
naige their way in at the first 
opportunity. 

So the committee will have 
little choice but accept their 
membership and remove three 


of the lower capitalisation 
groups. 

Footsie, of course, bag in 


eventually replacing the old FT 
index, whkh had just 30 con- 
stituents, as London's share 
barometer. 

It has never aimed to mirror 
woveranstockmarket’sper-- 
romance. As it is, more or less, 
made up of the top 100 com- 
panies,, based on their market 
capitalisations, it could never 
reflect the diversity of activities 
mvolved. 

But over the years Footsie 
has become somewhat unbal- 
anced. In recent times the 
strength of the fmanria? sector 
has increased enormously. This 
is partly due to a growing fas* 
dilation among institutional 
investors with the fmarwrini 
^orld. Such appreciation has, 
m varying degrees, been en- 
couraged by the need of many 
funds to blind their w eighting 
m the financi al sector. 


Trackers funds and the like, 

which often exist merely to re- 
flea Footsie, have anxiously 
added to their financial port- 
folios to make sure they were 
not too underweight when 
Alliance & Leicester and Hal- 
ifax arrived. That process must 
continue with the debuts of 
Norwich and Woolwich and 
then some of the other con- 
verting societies. 

So mere seems little doubt 
that the financial contingent in 
the blue chip index is set to in- 
crease even more. 

Guy Fisher at NatWfest Se- 
curities points out that financial 
shares now account f ur 2626 per 
cent of Footsie, with banks 
alone responsible for 20-5 per 
cent, to the all-share index fi- 
nancials make up 22.91 per 
cent with banks at 1538 per cent. 

It is when comparisons are 

made between Footsie and the 
FTSE SmaDCap index that the 
growing power of financials is 
more starkly illustrated. 

They account far just over 12 
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DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


per cent of the smaller com- 
panies index, with general in- 
dustrial shares representing 
27.72 per cent. In Footsie, 
what could be called the rem- 


FTSE 100 


5000 


poms 



nan is of Britain's former in- 
dustrial migh t have ottiy an S^6 
per cent representation. 

As Mr Fisher points out: 
These differences have had a 
significant influence on the 
performance of the two indices 
in recent times, with the banks 

performing well as a result of 
the building society flotations 
and takeover rumours and the 
industrials suffering due lo the 
strength of sterling." 

The banking strength has 
grown since the start of the 
1990s, helped along by the ar- 
rival of the huge HSBC (the old 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation) in 1992 as 
well as the more recent build- 
ing societies infl uence. 

Tbe supporting FTSE 250 in- 


dex, measuring tbe 230 shares 
immediately outside Rxrtsie, is 
perhaps more evenly spread 
with financ ials contributing 
13.17 per cent and general in- 
dustrials nearly 30 per cent. 

Footsie peaked after the 
Budget at 4*831-7 points, with 
derivatives activity largely re- 
sponsible, The 250 index has 
gone nowhere for a long lime. 
Its record was bit in March last 
year. 

Indices do not stand dill and 
by their very nature their com- 
position is subject to frequent 
change. Footsie has never re- 
flected the performance of tbe 
slock market as a whole - and 
under the present system it 
never wDL Some sectors will 
always be doing better than 
others, if only relatively. 

There is no doubt, however, 
that the growing financial in- 
fluence is giving Footsie -and 
even the radices which flow 
from it, such as the combined 
Footsie and 250 index-a lop- 
sided look. 


Bui calls for it to be "doc- 
tored" should be ignored. Al- 
though the financial sector is 
going to become even more 
powerful, it would be unwise U> 
start tinkering with con- 
stituents, as happened with 
the old FT 30, 10 try lo produce 
an alleged representative mea- 
surement 

As Footsie has soared to 
new heights, followers of non- 
Footsie stocks have had to 
watch their shares limping 
lamely behind. The under-per- 
formance among second and 
third-linere has been depressing. 
But there is a nagging suspicion 
that the neglect of the sup- 
porting players is about to end. 

Blue chip valuations arc. on 
many yardsticks, looking ex- 
pensive. There is no doubt the 
bargains now lurk on the mar- 
ket’s under-card There have 
been suggestions that at least 
some ofthe cash-rich institu- 
tions are looking much more 
closely at smaller companies. If 
they are, then the yawning gap 


between Footsie and the FTSE 
Small Cap index could dose 
dramatically. 

The Budget has not gone 
down too well with market 
strategists. Some of the high- 
flying Footsie forecasts are 
looking vulnerable. The 
NatWesl team admits to being 
“browned off" and sees under- 
performance continuing. It 
shoots for 4,600 at the year-end 
with 5,100 next summer. 

Legal & General regards 
the market as “soundly based" 
and is on 4,700 for next sum- 
mer. HSBC and Drcsdner 
Kleinwort Benson forecast 
5.100. Chartenhou.se Tilncy 
can see little to cheer about for 
the rest of the year, with Foot- 
sie ending at *4,000. Its 1998 
summertime forecast is 4,800. 

Results this week include 
Soma-field, the supermarket 
chain, expccied lo produce 
£103m against £86.2m, and 
cider maker HP Buhner, where 
around £30m against £25 .5 in is 
likely. 
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PIA to impose £0L5m fine on financial adviser network 



Nic Cicutti 

Personal Finance Editor 


The Personal Investment Au- 
thorin'. the financial services 
regulator, is set to impose a fine 
of£500.000 against DBS, a net- 
work of independent financial 
advisers, over alleged pensions 
mis-seUing. 

The fine, which is in the final 
stages of being agreed by senior 
PIA executives, will be the 
largest to have been handed out 
by the regulator for any rule 


breach. DBS may still appeal 
Against the fine. 

Its size, and the issue for 
which it is being levied, will be 
a severe embarrassment to Ken 
Davy, the company’s chairman, 
who sits on the PIA board. Mr 
Davy, a well-known figure with- 
in financial services, is also a 
past president of the Life In- 
surance Association, an indus- 
try trade body with almost 
20,000 members. 

The fine also raises fresh 
questions about the PIA's 


board, several of whose mem- 
bers have faced s imilar humil- 
iations in the past few years. 
They include Alan Daffent, re- 
cently retired PIA board mem- 
ber ami chief executive at Willis 
Corroon, whose company was 
fined last year ftnro, the fund 
managers’ regulator, also for 
pensions mxs-seQing. 

A PIA spokeswoman refused 
to comment. A spokeswoman 
for DBS said the company 
knew nothing about the im- 
pending fine. 


DBS, based in Huddersfield, 
represents more than 1,700 in- 
dependent financial advisers 
throughout the UK. The com- 
pany, which has a full Stock Ex- 
change listing, is capitalised at 
more that £100m. Under the 
network arrangement, advis- 
ers join DBS and pay the com- 
pany a proportion of their 
commission income. 

In return, DBS handles the 
burden of compliance and reg- 
ulation, offers training and uses 
a head office research team to 


identify suitable products for its 
members to sell to their clients. 
The network also negotiates 
higher commission rates for its 
members. 

The network grew to about 
700 member firms by the early 
1990s. Since the formation of 
the Personal Investment Au- 
thority in 1994 and the imple- 
mentation of tighter regulation, 
DBS has grown to some 1,600 
member firms. 


itself on its stringent selection 


procedures, which it claims 
have ensured that potentially 
bad advisers are refused mem- 
bership. DBS also operates 
tight controls on its advisers, re- 
quiring them to recommend 
only products which have been 
approval by its research team. 

However, critics have pointed 
out that many DBS members 
wore recruited at a time when 
controls werefar slacker. In the 
early 1990s, DBS was mired in 
a compensation battle with 
more than 100 elderly home- 


income plan victims, who 
claimed they were aus-sold in- 
vestment plans that Jed to mem 
owing thewsandsof pounds in in- 
creased mortgages. Settling the 

case cost DBS more than f 1 -5m. 

Feare have been voiced with- 
in the industry that the pensions 

scandal siikeiy to have affected 

many seemingly above-board 
companies. 

Mis-selUng of pensions by 
DBS members is believed to be 
concentrated in a few localised 
areas. But the scale of the fine 


WIUI WtUUU y 

hs compensation cases s tar too 
slow 

In its last annual report, DBS 
said it had set aside a sum -to 
meet compensation claims 
against it but refused to say how 
much that was. \ 

DBS was founded by Mr 
Davy in the 1970s, becoming a 

i. lOfiftc Tt inmnl ■ 


network in the 1980s. It joined 
ATM in 1995 and earned a full 


AIM in 1995 and gaincc 
listing this year. 


Rates ‘must reach 10% to 


level house price inflation’ 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


Interest rates wilt need to dinib 
to 10 per cent in order lo level 
off house price inflation to an 
acceptable level, according to 
research published this morn- 
ing The prediction comes amid 
further evidence of a consumer 
boom at home and mounting 
problems for the country's 
exporters. 

Douglas McWilliams, of the 


above 7 per cent by Ihe end of 
the year. A third expected a base 
rate of 7.5 per cent as growing 
numbers of retailers forecast in- 
creasing sales and higher prices 
over the next three months. 

Professor McWilliams pre- 
dicted the next Budget would 
abolish Miras, increase stamp 
duty further and increase 
council tax in order to nip the 
housing boom in the bud. 

The CEBR calculated that 
Gordon Brown's recent mca- 


Frofessor McWilliams said; 
"House price inflation will have 
to be levelled off somehow. The 
problem with using interest 
rates as the main weapon is that 
the exporting sector and the cor- 
porate sector in general suffer 
collateral damage from a strong 
pound." 

The pound rose above DM3 
last Friday as some currency ex- 
perts said sterling was more 
overvalued than at any time 
since the Conservative squeeze 


tor is more pessimistic than at 
any time since 1991. Only 55 per 
cent expect an increase in ex- 
ports over the next three 
months and they are forecast- 
ing lower prices as a result 
Not all experts agree with 
Professor McWilliams' pre- 
diction. Professor David Miles, 
of Imperial College, said: “We 
could get to house price infla- 
tion of above 10 per cent with- 
out having to worry about 
bubbles and frenzy. The Gov- 


ncss Research, said: "If we have 
to rely on interest rates alone to 
level off house price inflation, 
they will need to climb to 10 per 
cent." He predicted that the 
Budget measures to halt boom- 
ing prices - a reduction in mort- 
gage interest lax relief (Miras) 
and an increase in stamp duty 
on sales worth more than 
£2Sa(XX)-~ would have almost no 
effect on the housing market. 

The survey was backed up by 
research from Dun & Brad- 
street, which showed more than 
half Britain's senior managers 
expected interest rates to rise 


average house prices, currently 
rising at a rale of £7,000 a 
year. By contrast, the Bank of 
England's decision to raise in- 
terest rates by a quarter point 
last week would trim the in- 
crease by £228. 

After the Bank's announce- 
ment, Abbey National and 
Cheltenham & Gloucester in- 
creased their variable mortgage 
rates by a quarter point, adding 
more than £7 to the monthly re- 
payment on an average £50,000 
loan. Others, including Halifax 
and Nationwide, are considering 
whether to follow suit. 


the early 1980s. An analysis by 
BZW suggests the pound is as 
overpriced now as it was short- 
ly after the election of Margaret 
Thatcher in 1979, when it had a 
devastating impact on industry. 

With some analysts believing 
the pound could be between 15 
and 20 per cent overvalued 
against the mark and the dollar, 
Goldman Sacts is understood to 
have started advising its clients 
to sell sterling. The American 
bank has predicted a fall to 
DM2.40 over the next year. 

According to Dun & Brad- 
street, the manufacturing sec- 


should not start panicking yet," 

The deep slump in the mar- 
ket meant prices were about 10 
to 15 per cent undervalued in 
real terras, be said. In addition, 
the long-run trend was for 
house price inflation to exceed 
the general inflation level be- 
cause of the fact that land was 
in fixed supply. 

However, the Chancellor in- 
troduced the Budget changes as 
a bid to calm the bousing mar- 
ket In his speech he said: “I will 
not allow house prices to get out 
of control and put at rak the 
sustainability of the recovery.” 


But economists agree the tax 
changes will have had little im- 
pact. Simon Briscoe, chief econ- 
omist at Nikfco Europe, said “Tt 
was right to increase stamp 
duty on higher-priced proper- 
ties. But the Budget measures 
were so feeble they were not 
worth bothering about" 

He argued that the reduction 
in Miras would hit average 
households, where house price 
inflation was not a danger, and 
do nothing to skim the froth off 
the top end of the housing 
market 

“There are two very separate 
housing markets - the South- 
east and the rest The Budget 
is not going to affect the in- 
ternational businessman on a 
six-figure salary" he said. 

Recent regional house price 
figures from Halifax confirmed 


inflation for the UK as a whole 
was 7.1 per cent in the year to 
June. But the annual rate of in- 
crease in Greater London was 
16.1 percent, compared with 13 
per cent in the North and no 
change in Scotland. 



Gordon Broun sliced £88 off average house prices, which are rising fay £7,000 a year. 


Littlewoods faces writ 
after bribery case foils 


IN BRIEF 


over incentive scheme 


• The Church of England plans to review its guidelines on eth- 
ical investments and focus more on the activities of individual 


companies rather than on broad investment categories after a de-“ 


bate by the General Synod in York on Saturday. At present the 
Church bans investment in companies operating in five major sec- 


Randeep Ramesh 


Littlewoods is to be sued by one 
of its British consultants after 
the pools and retail group 
passed details of his alleged ac- 
tivities to police in Singapore, 
which led to his arrest 

Nicholas Lecsc. 40. was 
charged in 1996 by Singapore’s 
Corrupt Practices Investigation 
Bureau with taking bribes but 
was exonerated when a judge 
threw out his case last month. 

The charges led to Mr Leese 
losing his passport and being 
held by police on 2 10 counts of 
corruption. He was only re- 
leased when Friends stumped up 
bail of 500,000 Singapore dollars 
(OUUKXn. 

Mr Leese said he would issue 
n writ for defamation through 
his lawyers in Singapore. “My 
reputation was dragged through 
the mud. I was taken by the po- 
lice at 7-30 in the morning from 
a friend's flat. 1 was on the 
nightly news. I was handcuffed 
and led away. It is hardly a rec- 
ommendation in the Far East 

“The whole affair has made 
it very difficult lo continue trad- 


ing in Singapore and I believe 
I have lost substantial earnings 
as a result,” said Mr Leese. 

Littlewoods sent its head of 
internal audit Gary Speakman. 
to Singapore to testify in the 
case for the prosecution. The 
charges alleged bribes worth 
SI 2,000 (£5.000). “It was a 
ridiculous set of charges. On 
une count I was alleged to have 
token a kickback of less than 
$1." said Mr Leese. 

“I believed that the Singa- 
porean system would prove ray 
innocence, which it did, and that 
is why is I am preparing to take 
legal action there." 

Littlewoods accepts that it 
gave information to the author- 
ities. “Wc believe the matter may 
he reinstated and cannot com- 
ment on Mr Lcese's actions," 
said a spokeswoman. 

The case is the latest twist in 
the colourful tale of one of 
Britain's richest families, the 
Moores, which owns Liulc- 
woods. The company launched 
an investigation in 1994 into a 
deal between Littlewoods and 
a far Eastern trading company, 
Lorad, run by Mr Leese. 


The Singapore-based com- 
pany was used by Littlewoods 
in order to cut out middlemen 
when buying merchandise in 
Asia. The deal between the 
company and Lorad was set up 
by a group of senior executives, 
ail of whom have subsequently 
been ousted or left. 

One faction of the Moores 
family became so concerned 
about the deal with Lorad that 
it hired a private detective 
agency, Network Security Man- 
agement, to investigate the 
transaction. 

However, there has recently 
been some disquiet over foe biDs 
docked up fty Network - be- 
lieved to top £L5ra. It has been 
accused of “interrogating” man- 
agers - one even ended up on 
a course of valium - in pursu- 
ing its investigation. 

Documents seen by The In- 
dependent show that the Uttle- 
woods board was concerned 
whether "the activities under- 
taken by them [Network] are in 
the interests of the company". 
Shareholders have also become 
increasingly uneasy about the 
ensuing investigations. 


British Land’s chairman, John 
Ritblat, will come under fire at 
the property company’s annual 
meeting today over plans to 
hand free sham to directors as 
a reward for their long-term 
performance. The corporate 
governance lobby group Pin: is 
urging shareholders to oppose 
a proposed long-term incentive 
plan on the grounds that its tar- 
gets are too easy to achieve. 

According to Pirc, British 
Land’s directors stand to be re- 
warded if the company merely 
matches the average capital 
growth in the property market 
rather than outperforming it It 
! also says the proposed scheme 
measures performance over too 
short a period and criticises the 
foct that British Land’s directors 
do not have any of their own 
money at risk. 

According to Estates Gazette, 
the property industry journal, 
Fire has objected lo the yardstick 
British Land has chosen to mea- 
sure its performance. The in- 
centive scheme compares the 
company's net asset value with 
the capital component of foe In- 
vestment Property Databank's 



John Ritblat: Likely to face 
shareholder opposition 


annual index. According Lo Pirc, 
this is not a fair comparison be- 
cause the IPD index measures 
the value of property owned by 
unborrowed institutions. Like 
most property companies, 
British Land uses balance sheet 
gearing to leverage the return to 
its shareholders and should 
therefore expect to outperform 
ungeared fluids. 

According to Anne Simp- 


son, Pirtfs joint managing di- 
rector. “We want the com- 
parator to be something that is 
relevant and stringent* 

Last month British Land an- 
nounced a 143 per cent increase 
in net assets per share during 
the year to March. Profits rose 
even more strongly, by 47 per 
cent to £91JZm, as it benefited 
from a spending spree that has i 
seen 90 per cent of its £5bn 
property portfolio acquired in 
the past eight years. 

The company has rejected 
Fire’s criticisms, saying it con- 
sulted with the Association of 
British Insurers, the National 
Association of Pension Funds 
and its main shareholders be- 
fore proposing the scheme. 

Last year, Mr Ritblat re- 
ceived a bonus of DBm and five 
other directors shared £3£m. 

Moorfield Estates, another 
property company, last year 
came under foe for an incentive 
scheme which could have been 
worth eight times its directors’ 
salaries if the company had 
outperformed the IPD capital 
value index over five years. 
The scheme was amended. 


Church bans investment in companies operating in five major sec- 
tors: armaments, gambling, brewing and distilling, tobacco and . 
newspapers. 


• Office worioxs voted Newcastle the best place in Britain to work 
in, according to a survey of 15 working cities by property con- 
sultants Healey & Baker. Mflton Keynes and Glasgow came next, 
while Cardiff, Southampton, Leeds and Manchester were voted 
equal fourth. Workers said ease of getting to work was the most 
important criterion. 


• Chez G&ard, the quoted restaurant chain, opens its first Chez 
Gdrard steak and fores restaurant in the City of London today 
in a listed building in Bisbopsgate opposite the Nat West Tbwer, 
The group has five Chez GSrard restaurants in central London. 


• WB Smith is launching a loyalty card this week, offering a 2 per 
cent discount, which it claims is twice the rebate offered by the 
su pennarket chains. The company said the cards would provide 
it with useful information about its customers’ shopping habits. 


• Small and medium-sized businesses expect to expand by al- 
most 13 per cent in Che next 12 months, according to a survey by 
accountants BDO Stay Hayward. Companies with a turnover of 
£15m-£50m and those in London and the South-east have the 
greatest confidence. 


• Lloyd’s names are being given the opportunity to convert their ; 
future underwriting at Lloyd’s from unlimited to limited liability. 
Angeistera Underwriting Tiust and its members’ agent, Stace Barr 
have produced a conversion scheme which will allow names to 
switch and sffli meet the stricter capital requirements needed for 
limited lability underwriting. Aberdeen Nomina and JO Hara- 

bn ?.‘ & . pa ^ e r? 1 ^ 3ave 4 s0 hundred a scheme to allow conversion 
to limited liability underwriting. 


ICI in talks with US giant over £2bn chemicals sale 


Clifford Gorman 


ICI is negotiating the sale of a 
1;uge part of its industrial chem- 
icals division to Du Pool, the 
American chemicals giant, for 
up lo pbn. The deal is expect- 
ed lo include Tioxidc, the tita- 
nium dioxide maker which had 
originally been slated fur a 
Mock market flotation. 


The decision to sell the busi- 
nesses was taken in principle as 
part of u strategy of moving out 
of low- margin “commodity” 
chemicals into higher-value, 
faster -growing ana specialist 
products. ICI had already gone 
duv*n foal path with foe acquisi- 
tion oFUnuever's speciality chem- 
icals division for £5bn m Mav. 

Charles Miller Smith, ICI's 


chief executive, promised at 
foe rime of that deal to reduce 
foe group’s debts through a pro- 
gramme of disposals aimed at 
recouping £3bn over three 
years. Roughly £lbn is being 
raised by floating [he group’s 
623 per cent stake in ICI Aus- 
tralia, details of which were 
revealed last week. 

A deal with DuFbnL which has 


long harboured ambitions to 
expand its presence in Europe, 
would achieve the promised dis- 
posals well ahead of schedule. 

Profits in the industrial chem- 
icals division have been hard hit 
by excess capacity and compe- 
tition , sluggish growth and low 
prices world-wide. The divi- 
sion contributed only £109xn to 
operating profits last year, rep- 


resenting a profit margin of only 
2-5 per cent 

The industrial chemicals di- 
vision employs 15,000 people 
world- wide and the proposals 
will inevitably raise fears of re- 
dundancies, especially on 
Teesside, at Runcorn and sev- 
eral smaller sites in the UK. The 
competitive pressures on the di- 
vision have been compounded 


this year by foe strong pound. 

A deal between the two com- 
panies would not be unprece- 
dented. In an earlier agreement, 
ICT acquired DuPont's acrylics 
business while the American 
company took over ICTs Sires 
plant on Tfcesside. 

Other businesses thought to 
be part of the sale include ICI 
Chemicals & Polymers. 
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‘It was within 
the power of 
government to 
have slowed the 
stampede to a 
manageable pace 
by raising the 
electoral hurdle 
required for the 
building societies 
to go public' 


.a. disasters to hit the British economy 
since the war. It could have been stopped 
by the last government, but was not - for 
motives that were not necessarily the best. 
It has. in mitigation, made more ordinary 
people better off than they probably ever 
dreamed - but unfortunately at totally the 
wrong time in the business cycle. It is the 
greatest headache facing monetary and 
fiscal policy in the UK today. 

I refer, of course, to the £37bo windfall 
gain which consumers are enjoying this 
year as a result of the transformation of many 
building societies from mutual societies 
into public companies, quoted on the Stock 
Exchange. This sum is equivalent to almost 
5 per cent of UK national income thisyear, 
and 7 per cent of consumers' expenditure. 
It is a potential disaster because h injects into 
the system a massive dose of new spending 
power just at a time when consumers' 
confidence was already surging, and when 
retail sales were already rising at an unsus- 
tainable rate of 5-6 per cent per annum. 

Because the finandaJ markets have assumed 
that the Bank of England wiD respond to this 
spending spree by raising interest rates, the 
exchange rate has risen sharply, and is now 
about 18 per cent overvalued, according to cal- 
culations by Goldman Sachs. This rise in ster- 
ling is temporarily suppressing inflation 
tendencies, but will eventually lead to balance 
of payments problems and then to a decline 
in industrial production. Ironically, we seem 
to be facing a repeat of the problems of the 
late 1980s, when another phenomenon relat- 
ing to budding societies - the abolition of re- 
strictions on their lending behaviour - helped 
to blow the lid ofF the economy, thus causing 
the recession of 1990-91. 


Given the risks that this involves, it is worth 
asking bow it ever was allowed to happen. 
Under the Budding Societies Act of 1986, 
the humble thrift institutions which had ren- 
dered such valuable service over a century 
or more to small investors and housebuyers j 
were allowed to transform themselves into 1 
public companies, provided that they could 
obtain the consent of 75 per cent of their 
members (not just those who voted in any 
ballot, but ad members) to make the change. 
The idea was to provide a level playing field 
for competition within the financial services 
industry, hopefully leading to better service 
for customers m the long term. A very laud- 
able micro-economic objective - but one 
fraught with very great macro-economic rides, 
if the process of change should happen too 
precipitously. 

During 1994^)5, it became apparent that 
I change would happen very precipitously in- 
deed. The takeover of Cheltenham & 


Gloucester by Lloyds Bank was swiftly ap- i 
proved by the owners of the mutual society, 
and the Treasury (Vnpwtp o that financial mar. 

kets can be creatures of mass psychology) 
became acutely aware that sweeping changes 
to our most important savings institutions 
could soon be afoot. Several legal judgments 
had just clarified the voting requirements 
which the societies needed to fulfil before 
they could go public, and these judgments 
greatly reduced the electoral hurdle that had 
to be crossed. 

Essentially, it became possible for new 
members to vote in the decision to go pub- 
lic, even if they did not qualify under the pre- 
vious rule which required membership far two 

years before enfran chisement. This meant that 
“carpetbaggers”, who were switching around 
their building society accounts simply in the 
hope of making instant windfall gains, could 
vote in the process, making a 75 per cent “yes*’ 
vote far more likely than before. 


Consumer confidence & interest rates 


— Annual change % 

25- Consumer confidence 


Annual change 
3-month interest rates % 
(scale Inverted) 



It wxgd this poird that ministers could have . 
stepped in to slow the process. Apparenllv. ; 
they were asked, to do so by Treasury offidafe. 
who claim to have spotted die macro-cro- 
nomic dangers by tbs time- The best way of 
throwing «wd into the wheels would have 
been tohave insisted that the old two-year 
voting rule should continue to apply, though 
it may have required legjslaliaiwaccdnji*& 
this. Perhaps something more forceful would 
have beeurequired -say an extension of the 
voting rule to five years of membership — but 

it waswithin tfaepcwerrfgpvernmcnt to have 

slowed the stampede to a manageable pace 

by raising the electoral hurdle required for 
the societies to go public. 

Treasury officials say that ministers justi- 
fied their decision, ro allow the stampede to 
go ahead in the name of increasing compe- 
tition in the financial sector, but that they 
really took the decision with one eye on 


rime. If the g o ve r nment had done this by 
making equivalent cuts in consumer taxation, 
it would have been drummed out of office 
for crass electoral “bribery", but no one 
seemed to notice the impact of these arcane 
changes in the voting procedures of mutual 
societies. 

Worse still, many economists denied that 
the impact would be very big. At a meeting 
of Ken Clarke’s “wise persons" with the last 
Chancellor in 1996, 1 was astonished to be 
the only one of the panel who argued that 
the windfalls could have large and damag- 
ing effects on consumer spending. The 
others argued that increases in wealth of tins 
type were not likely to boost spending, be- 
cause the owners of the building societies 
should already have made allowance for this 
notional wealth in their personal balance 
sheets. 


Alteraativdy, the wise persons believed, 
consumers should have realised that in the 
long totftfhey would he made worse off by 
the fact that lending rates would be higher, 
and deposit rates lower, as the transformed 
bufidfog societies sought to raise their lend* . 
mg nagginsto earn ahigher return for their 
shareholders as public companies. 

- I am afraid that this struck me at the lime 

as an of bow the best economists 

m the coentry cm sometimes lose touch with 
common sense. I still have the same feeling. 
Of course it is posable to daim that DTbn 
of extra wealth E relatively small beer. It com- 
pares, for example, with a rise of £Sflbn in 
the value of the housing stock, and a rise of 
£271 bum the value of personal sector hold- 
ings in the stock market, in the post year. In 
comparison with these changes, the build- 
ing society bombshell docs not look 
large, but the difference is that the latter i* 
particularly visible to households - they 
receive letters telling them that they arc sud- 
denly several thousand pounds better off - 
and they attend to people who have no 01 her 
form of assets, and who are therefore more 
likely to spend the gains. 

Admittedly, it is still too early 10 assess the 
foil extent of the damage which has been 
done by this manoeuvre. But recent evidence 
is that the size of the windfall will be utmost 
twice the £20bn expected at the start of the 
year, and that up to 25 per cent or the gains 
might leak into consumer spending, in- 
stead of the roughly 10 per eent assumed 
earlier. If these figures are right, they will 
be hard even for the most sceptics] macro- 
economist to ignore. And as the economy 
stru ggl es to negotiate the ensuing boom, we 
should not overlook the source of the prob- 
lem - electioneerings though of a very sub- 
tle kind. 


The safe slimming pill will bring fat profits 


Tike your weight in kilograms 
and divide it by the square of yam: 
height in metres. If the result is 
over 25, you are overweight If 
it is over 30, you are obese. Don’t 
panic - you are not alone. 

According to recent state- 
ments by the Wsrld Health Or- 
ganisation, we are in the throes 
of an obesity epidemic. The 
number of fatties world-wide 
has doubled in the past 10 years. 
Around 120 million people are 
classified as obese. The USA is 
the biggest culprit A staggering 
one in three adult Americans is 
either obese or severely over- 
weight In Europe, a fifth ofltol- 
ians and Germans are obese. The 
British are almost as bad, with IS 
per cent ready for the fat farm. 

The consequences are more 
than just a reduced quality of life. 
Obesity leads to a host of seri- 
ous medical problems such as 
heart disease, cancer, diabetes. 


Tel: 0171 293 2222 


arthritis, infertility, back pain, de- 
pression and even gallstones. 

The costs are huge. In the US, 
complications of obesity account 
for S45bn a year, or nearly 10 per 
cent of total healthcare spending. 
More than just overindulgence 
or weak will obesity is increas- 
ingly being seen as an illness 
which can kill. The US drug reg- 
ulator, the FDA, now classifies 
the condition as a disease - en- 
abling sufferers to get anti-obe- 
sity drugs on prescription. 

Even so, obesity is poorly 
treated at present, opeoing up 
a huge opportunity for the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Current drugs are limited to 
two kinds: amphetamines or 
phentennines, which speed up 
metabolism; and the newer 
serotonin uptake inhibitors or 
fenfluramines, which dampen 
appetite and which include 
some anti-depressants. Eli 


Obesity is an epidemic. A cure would 
be a goldmine, writes Sameena Ahmad 


Lilly's happy pill Prozac is in- 
creasingly being prescribed for 
weight loss. 

Among approved ampheta- 
mines in the US are Ionamin, 
Medeva's second-biggest selling 
product. SmilhKline Beecham's 
aptly named Fastin and a whole 
range of cheap generics. The 
market-leading fat pill in the US 
is Redux, the serotonin drug de- 
veloped by Servier of France 
and marketed by American 
Home Products. BASF is finally 
close to launching Meridia in 
the US, another serotonin drug 
initially rejected by the FDA last 
year because of fears it damaged 
the heart. 

Indeed because both classes 
of drug act on the brain, side- 
effects can be serious. Long- 


term use of amphetamines can 
be addictive and there is little 
data on either type of drug to 
determine the effects of long- 
term use. 

Dr Didier Kenno from the 
Wilke rson Group, a manage- 
ment consultancy specialising in 
healthcare, says the risks of 
side-effects have restricted the 
size of the market in prescription 
anti-obesity drugs to S380m 
world-wide, tiny by pharmaceu- 
tical standards. In contrast, 
Americans alone spend S33bn a 
year on over-the-counter slim- 
ming aids. "People who are se- 
riously overweight are desperate 
for a safe treatment The po- 
tential is huge for a company 
which can make a such a drug," 
says Dr Renno. 


Plenty of companies are try- 
ing. According to NatWest Se- 
curities, which estimates that 
there are nearly 30 anti-obesity 
drugs in clinical development, 
the prescription market could 
be worth S9bnm 10 years. 

The biggest immediate hope 
is Roche's Xenical, due for 
launch in the US in a few 
months. The Swiss' group's pfll 
does not act on the brain, but 
locally to stop the stomach ab- 
sorbing faL Taken three times 
a day with meals, this treatment 
blocks almost a third of fat in- 
gested with food, reducing 
weight by about 10 per cent in 
a year. 

“For someone who is severe- 
ly obese, the medical benefits of 
that loss can be substantial. 
And Xenica] has a completely 
different safety profile from 
other drugs," said a Roche 
spokesman. Crucially for the 


FDA, which has given Xenical 
fast-track approval. Roche has 
long-term clinical data over two 
years on over 7,000 patients to 
prove its safety claims. 

Kevin Scotcher at NatWest 
estimates the drug could be a 
blockbuster, worth S800m at 
peak. Alizyme, the UK listed 
group, is working on a similar 
drug which stops the gut ab- 
sorbing fat and sugars, though 
it has not started clinical trims. 
Dr Richard Palmer, chief ex- 
ecutive at Atizyme, says: “Obe- 
sity is a serious problem and is 
beginning to be seen in younger 
age groups. A safe drug is po- 
tentially worth mill ions." 

A new generation of safe 
drugs could mean popping pills 
for obesity will become as stan- 
dard as long-term treatment for 
hypertension. That could turn 
into a goldmine for the phar- 
maceutical industry. 
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There’s^way th^ could bring their aw n flSSSe hills ange-handed*: More than 10,000 lost lambs are collected when 


team up in tbe 


[S5B5 








T hey set out at dawn - by foot, on 
horseback and even by four- 
wheeled motorcycles - going up 
into the mists of the Blade Moun- 
tains. On the isolated Herefordshire lulls 
the fanners round up more than 10,000 lost 
lambs from Hay Bluff and Catsback to the 
Black Hill. Supported by a small army of 


wn flock down on tne mus smgie-narHwu : u«u — • . ' * - - . , ,, 

• s i r, _ . i . m . « _ retire later this mpnfa to a bongalowl2 

Richard Smith joins a 150-year-old round-up ritual in the Black Mountains 

^ . - .i. _ . i M^ n a c^nffrev Howells, who keeps 800 S 



-7ft 


. 5t«r* . 

i •***■*.-• ; 
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Black Hill. Supported by a small army oi 
sheep dogs, they comb every nook mid 
nannv and pen the sheep into flocks high 


-With everybody coming from all 
around, -the knowledge of earmarks is 
inoredfek^” Mr Gane said. 

“Orff a small handful of sbeep don’t get 
daihrea and they are eventually sold at 


nanny and pen the sheep into flocks high 
on the mountain side. 

Once a year, as they and previous gen- 
erations have done for the last centuiy-and- 
a-half, the fanners gather the strays until 
the sound of bleating on the 
hillside has been silenced. 

Last Saturday the final part of 
the round-up operation began 
when more than 100 sheep 
which had been taken to the 
wrong farms were ferried 
by trailer or Land Rover to a 
farm yard opposite the 17th- 
century Bull’s Head pub in 
Craswal). 

The annual Shepherd’s Day 
event always occurs on the sec- 
ond Saturday in July and has cen- 
tred ou the pub for 150 years - 
almost doubling the village’s 
population of 170. Last week- 
end’s gathering marked the end 
of an era. 

Custers of hill farmers gather 
in the yard to collect their ani- 

. * • .« . _l__ TKa B«tJ 


to Lower Maestorghvydd Farm. Uairigoa, is to^SL^toncoponiKtiiathad 

’’k'Tliere are somany hoUows and dingles JJg *tg^23S£l-W * ! W3SSSK— *- 

and fewer people to cover the hills these mounted, M Radnor .and spedtodfin . ? bm this is stifl a soedrf occaskm.” 

days,” he said. •‘You must have good dogs - have been brought home, the farmers WkeL Tbe monevis pooled This weekend Kmmied the end of an 

andknow whai you are aL Most sheep don’t have three (fays toveng f the enizief s fuSrrm^ era for Beattie Lewis, 72, who has been the 

move far and spend all year grazing then iiwl^fcnre rSdromitain gates. &*nseeoftheBdITsHe«lfor4&yMra.Her 

own patch but it’s the ones who wander who Each * toebe aU and end aD oftheshep- family havenm the pob since two broth- 

cause problems. uruque regstered pattern which d^layw Marfvear In the old days they would eis travelled up from Somerset in the 1870s 

“There was a time when everybody in the districts very ownearmark book. By SSSSSc^SkonhorsebaSS^aAiD- to repairCjaswalFs church beBs - and one 
used to keep a few sheep but the little hold- these the and JSSEJLh then the horse would cany stayed on to ran the Bull's Head. 


UiU*v lOJ auu opwau v«* jv— — o 

own patch but it’s the ones who wander who 
cause problems. 

“There was a time when everybody 
used to keep a few sheep but the little bold- 


like jumping the highest hedges and trying 
to stay on bucking bronco ponies that had 
never previously been ridden. - 

“The drink-drive laws have embed it - 
but this is still a special occasion.” 

This weekend also marked the end of an 
era for Beattie Lewis, 72, who has been the 
bcensee of the M's Head for48years. Her 
famil y have run the pub since two broth- 



the missing members of their 
Bock. 

The work done, these shy, 
weather-hardened men. -settle 
down in the pub to relay and en- 
joy their social hig hl i gh t of the 


J IW> VW I*"' • — 

fill of beer and then the horse would cany 
them home. . 

“There were all sorts of daredevil games 


Geoffrey Howells, who keeps 800 sh 
atTbwn Rum, CraswaH said, “People t 
to bin a lot of sheep down at Brecon 

when they came here they would scatter 

cause they didn’t know their own md 
tain. But nearly all the sheep here 
are home bred and they don't stray far, ! 

“We don’t know any other life. It’s what 
we are reared far. When you are up there 
at 6am and the sun comes out it’s the m&st 
beautiful place in tbe world aod .vsay 
peaceful too. Beattie wanted to be here to- 







stayed on to ran the Bun s ueaa. 

Now, foBowiug the death of her huAand day for her last Shepherds Day. She wm 
W2&«£ Mrs Lewis has sold the pub and will miss it when she goes. 

- - — - nr. *■ - 


year. 

“I first came her&aafr-^a 
trekker when I was 13 as«n*ft 
terrific get-together,^ 5 ^ 
Madeleine PritdBififeSlka^e^} 
breeder. . 

“It can start very seriously, 
l/nrfl the ice is broken the 
pub looks more like a dentist’s 
waiting-room. 

“But these people have a 
sense of humour and compan- 
ionship you don't find anywhere 
else. They are so independent 
and live in such a separate, 

The Bud's Head, Craswall, Heretonisnire - centre or evencs dose-knit amiipumi* 


THE DIRECT LINE SAVINGS CHALLENGE 


mats beneath the steeply slop- 
inn mountain made famous 


ing mountain made famous for ports 
In’ Bruce Cbatwln s best- 
selling novel Oh The Block Hill, whidi por- 
trayed the isolation of farming life in the 

area. , . . 

“It’s quite an experience," said Colm 
Vaughan, 40. who rode his horse, Jasper, 
in the round-up and took the slteepdogs 
Spot and Floss Id help bring UMJewathadt 





Th* GanafH| 


ings are no longer viable and only a 
quarter remain. 

“It’s a lot of work and you bare to be ded- 
icated. It isn’t a job you can half do. You 
either have to be interested or give up. 
When 1 was a kid the fern used to stop at 
the bottom of the hflL Now its three- 


I “There’s no way they could 

bring the ir own flock down off 
the hills single-handed — it can’t be done 
anv other way." 

'Ron Gane, 6ft a hiD fanner, castshis ex- 
pert eye over ewes in the yard, lo<*mg tor 

two notches above a swallow-tail shape 
cut into the left car of his sheep which 
rU«ftiwgirish them from the rest. 
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22 Game bird ringed by 
scientist (5) 

24 Lot to risk (6) 

25 Dislike amateur who s 
on form (8) 

DOWN 

1 Drink toast before the 
French (53) 

2 Short discussion related 


to key mineral (4) 
Left English gentit 


3 Left English gentleman 
to make excuse (33) 

4 Order the thing to be 



Instant Access Account 5.15% 5.50% 6.15% -6.25% 6.50% 6*0% 


Halifax Solid Gold 
(30 Day Notice) 


3.50%* 4.25% 4.65% 5.00% 5.10% 5.10% 


Woolwich Premier 90 
(90 Day Notice) 

Alliance & Leicester 
Prime 90 Share (90 Day) 


4.50% 4.75% 5250% 5.75% 6.00% ft 


4.40%™ 5.10% 5.80% 5.85% 5.90% - 1 605% 


All rates are gross*, based on annual payment of interest and correct at 8th July 1997. Souria: Morieyfacts. 
*Rabe e ffe cti ve from £500. £200,000 rate is t50X.^Rate effec ti v e from £1,000. - 




raitonsiap 

5 Scottish lad in canoe's 
cast adrift (10) 

6 Spots cables say (6) 

8 Reason tbe Spanish are 
backing plant (9) 

13 Henry attends an un- 
usual social event (3.7) 

14 Engineers competent 
but out of place to be 
honest (9) 

17 Troop entertainment? 
(4,4) 

18 Superficially brilliant 
whip’s keeping quiet (6) 

19 Qtxch errant partner 
right away (6) 

21 mart to be in the June 
edition (4) 

23 Society's moving in 
moderately conservative 
direction (4) 


ACROSS 

7 Figure there’s confusion 
about right number (8) 

9 Mark’s no trouble re- 
taining money being 
mean (6) . 

10 Eccentric friend on 
Merseyside ends up 
with none (5) 

1 1 In error about a Chi- 
nese mission (8) 


2 Rapidly displaying light- 
ning anger? (43,7) 


15 Good bet comes to 
nothing nevertheless 

(4.2) 

16 Weil bound (6) 

IS Glen left a unit free to 
accept a naval officer 
(4-10) 

20 Many agree about Eu- 
ropean composer (8) 



As the tabic shows, the Direct Line instant Access account beats these notice accounts. 

And with Direct Line you get high returns without locking your money 
away for up to 90 days. 

The more savings you have the higher our rates get. 

You can pool your savings with family or friends for even 
higher remms. 
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If you want your savings to grow quicker than they are in the 
Woolwich, Halifax or Alliance & Leicester, call Direct Lint 


DIRECT LINE 


0181 687 1121 


0161 833 1121 


0141 221 1121 


LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to ,5pm Saturday. Please quote ref. IND89 
www.directfine.co.uk. A Royal Bank of Scotland company. - -J 
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